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WHO'S WHO 


LAWRENCE LUCEY is appearing quite frequently 
this summer. His last article on Jeffersonian finance 
(July 30) aroused many to take up the pen and 
address the editor. Some of these letters are pub- 
lishable, and may eventually be found in Corre- 
spondence. This week, Mr. Lucey returns to another 
subject about which he wrote in our issue of Oc- 
tober 30, 1937. That article, also, did not draw 
unanimous approval from our readers. And prob- 
ably the present one may be questioned. . .. WARD 
CLARKE is associate editor with P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons. For some years, he has been the executive 
secretary of the Cardinal Hayes’ Literature Com- 
mittee. He was, until last year, the secretary of the 
Spiritual Book Associates. The topic of pacifism 
inevitably arouses most militant debate and warlike 
differences of opinion. Without making too many 
fine distinctions, Mr. Clarke offers a basic platform 
on which all can stand, except extremists. .. . 
JOHN LAFARGE sends his article from Paris 
where he is spending several warmish weeks in 
editorial investigation, other research, and sensing 
European opinion. He is always firmly and solidly 
anchored to reasoned principles on races and na- 
tions and international affairs. His observations, 
therefore, on the proper attitude to be taken toward 
Nationalist Spain, have deep importance. .. . 
GEORGE SWIFT has engaged in newspaper work 
and also in literature. He is not related to Dean 
Swift except, perhaps, by way of satire. The flavor 
of his pungency is so delicate that an almost incon- 
ceivable fear strikes us: some reader may conclude 
that Mr. Swift may possibly admire Mr. Franklin, 
even a little. 
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COMMENT 











WARNING is again cried that Secretary Hull and 
the Administration are contemplating the lifting of 
the embargo on shipments of airplanes and war 
materials to Spain. Immediate action, by way of 
individual and public protests, by way of letters and 
telegrams must be taken against this dangerous 
procedure. American sentiment must be mobilized 
and must be made so impressive that the Secretary 
of State and the President will know clearly that 
this nation refuses to be drawn into a foreign entan- 
glement and into the possibility of a war. The 
United States must preserve its policy of refusing 
to sell fighting planes and bombers, guns and shells, 
rifles and bullets, and all death-dealing instru- 
ments to the combatants, not only in Spain but 
wherever war is waged. This country has kept out 
of war and the complications that lead to war. Lift 
the Spanish embargo and the United States is on 
the sure road to war. Let us keep out of Spain! 
Let us refuse to make bloody dollars through muni- 
tions’ profits. Furthermore, let the United States 
continue to refuse to come to the aid of Moscow’s 
Spanish satellite, the Red regime of Barcelona. Lift 
the embargo, and this country becomes an ally of 
Communism abroad and a tool of Communism here 
at home. Pressure groups, every one of them part 
of the Popular Front, are being used as dummies 
by the Communist ventriloquist. They are clamor- 
ing at Washington this summer, and besieging 
every key-man in the Administration. They failed 
to move Secretary Hull last spring. They are 
renewing their campaign again, and are becoming 
hopeful. They must be stopped. Immediate action 
must be taken, through vehement protest, in order 
to keep the embargo on war shipments to Spain. 


ONE of the most perilous of military maneuvers 
is the crossing of non-fordable streams by forces of 
all arms in face of a powerful enemy. Books of 
strategy lay down two rules for success: either that 
the crossing shall be made in overwhelming force, 
sweeping the defenders far from the river; or that 
the attack shall contain so great an element of sur- 
prise that a foothold can be gained on the hostile 
shore deep enough to provide for reserve lines and 
supply establishments. It is, therefore, the more 
curious that the crossing of the Ebro River near 
Gandesa by the Barcelona forces early in this 
month should not only have violated these well- 
tried rules, but that the attack should have been 
planned and carried out by those most methodical 
of soldiers—French officers. The Nationalist lines 
were thin, but fell back in good order and held in 
such position that the Loyalists could not cross 
heavy artillery, reserves or munition dumps. In 
these circumstances defeat of the rash invaders 
was only a question of days, until the Tercio and the 
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Regulars should sweep the Marxists into a river 
whipped by machine-gun fire. Behind this military 
mistake stands a cynical Gallic intrigue. Leén Blum 
wanted a Soviet Spain. He failed. Daladier wants 
peace without victory, dooming Spain to years of 
chaos under a “liberal” government of intellectuals, 
such as Salvador de Madariaga, that France may 
not require a guard on the Pyrenees when the next 
world war comes. The bad conscience of French 
officialdom, the memory of the never closed fron- 
tier, of the hypocritical aid to Barcelona, would be 
salved by a peace of misery. To offset the gains of 
the Nationalists, a thousand French officers, regu- 
lars and reservists, crossed into Catalonia. A great 
offensive was planned. Not one that should ruin 
Franco, lest Mussolini send an army to counter- 
balance, but one that would paralyze Franco and 
drag the war to a stalemate. The ablest troops were 
assembled, Russian commanders of divisions were 
replaced by French officers. But the lessons so clear 
on paper at St. Cyr went strangely awry on the 
Ebro. M. Daladier has another gray hair. His 
expert militarists omitted one detail: Spanish troops 
and officers, under the Crucifix, are better men than 
French-led Communists under the hammer and 
sickle. 


FUTURE contingencies that, despite the Determin- 
ists, seem to be ruled by one man’s will, exercise the 
minds even of politicians and provide much needed 
material for the dog days of our daily columnists. 
The third term probability of Mr. Roosevelt is 
receiving its share of attention; articles, pro and 
con, as regards both the de jure and de facto 
aspects of the question are appearing in newspaper 
and magazine, over the radio, in the club and, no 
doubt, around the family table. What will be said 
here has nothing to add to the respective merits 
of the debate. But unless a Senator glories openly 
in his political inconsistency, as did brave Senator 
Ashurst during the Supreme Court debate, he might 
well wish that the Congressional Record was by 
legislative act buried in the Potomac. While none 
of the gentlemen who supported the LaFollette 
resolution in 1928 have declared for Mr. Roose- 
velt’s right to a third term or for its propriety or 
its necessity, it is not hard to contemplate an admir- 
ing follower taking that stand. Yet, when Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette, with the Coolidge doubt still 
pending, resolved in the words of an earlier resolu- 
tion that the historic tradition against a third term 
had become part of our republican system and that 
a departure from it would be “unwise, unpatriotic, 
and fraught with peril to our free institutions,” 
twenty members of the present Senate concurred 
by vote. Fifteen of them are still among the Demo- 
cratic representatives in the Senate; nine of them, 

















including the majority leader, Alben Barkley, are 
distinguished New Dealers. Beside Senator Bark- 
ley, the latter list includes such Roosevelt stalwarts 
as Senators Thomas of Oklahoma, Wagner, Neely, 
McKeller, Sheppard, in addition to Senator Norris 
among the Republicans. Even the buried files of 
the Record may be again dusted off to refresh the 
lagging memory of an inconsistent legislator. 


WE believe in the Resurrection of the Body. It is 
an Article of Faith. Those who do not believe in 
the Resurrection of the Body, most of them, do not 
believe in personal immortality of any kind. The 
dogma of the Resurrection of the Body offers diffi- 
culties to the speculative mind, as every dogma 
does, as every mystery does, and was meant to. 
How shall we rise at Judgment Day in the same 
body we discarded at death and consigned to the 
earth? We do not know how it will be effected, we 
only know that it will be effected; but, inasmuch as 
God is the effecting agent, the thing comes off as 
easy. It must be just as “easy” to reassemble a 
body as it was to create it originally! Non-Catholics 
who ridicule the belief in the Resurrection of the 
Body, because they never take into account the 
power of God, find Catholics somewhat absurd on 
this point. But they themselves are infinitely more 
absurd in their own belief and behavior. What will 
you say of Miss Peggy Wood fulfilling the commis- 
sion of her lately deceased husband-poet, John 
V. A. Weaver, to strew the poet’s ashes in three 
places—over “sea, a sunny hilltop, and over some 
busy street?” When the fishes have assimilated the 
sea-strewn ashes, the goats nibbled those scattered 
on the hill-top, and the street-sweeper removed in 
his can the part that was thrown into Times 
Square, what good will that do, pray, to Miss 
Peggy Wood, or, we might add, Mr. John V. A. 
Weaver? 


BRITISH diplomatic courtesy and the old English 
sport slogan “that it’s only a game’”’ were used to 
full advantage in the recent event of the Queen 
Mary’s westbound record for the Atlantic crossing. 
France and England are supposed to be one, just 
now, in political aims and sentiments. It was even 
suggested by a Frenchman at the height of the 
Paris reception to the English King and Queen that 
Mr. Chamberlain spoke today for both countries. 
Besides, both the Queen Mary and the Normandie 
are closely linked to their respective governments 
and there were some little incidents connected with 
the early trips of the former that both wish to 
forget. Under the circumstances and with the, per- 
haps, gentle urge of fear that the Normandie may 
rebound with another victory, it was quite typical- 
ly British that the Cunard White Star people 
should refuse the Hales trophy and will not fly the 
blue pennant as a token of Atlantic achievement. 
“God and the weather decided what we could do 
on a speed voyage.” How typically British was the 
disclaimer of Captain Irving! But to win records, 
that was beneath the Empire and her boats. The 


Ruler of the Sea bothering about such! “It isn’t 
our business to go out for records, although we 
build fast boats.” Ah—Rule Britannia! 


RESPECTABILITY is the target now being aimed 
at by the World Youth Congress convening at Vas- 
sar College. It is the respectability that the Com- 
munists in all their Popular Front movements prize 
so highly at this stage of their strategy. By having 
a respectable meeting place, even such as Vassar, 
by having testimonials from respected Liberals, by 
having the blessings of the highly respected Mrs. 
Roosevelt, the American Youth Congress is lifting 
itself up from its proletarian Marxism. To under- 
stand better the origins and objectives of the Youth 
Congress being held at Vassar, being honored by 
delegates from so many countries, being approved 
by groups from so many colleges, receiving so much 
sympathetic publicity, aspiring to speak in the name 
of the youth of the world, one might profitably 
read the story in the American Mercury for August, 
Harold Lord Varney’s The Left Kidnaps American 
Youth. Some additional information might likewise 
be gleaned in regard to the American Student 
Union which also cloaks its Marxism under a most 
respectable democracy. The warning against the 
World Youth Congress by the responsible Catholic 
leaders is still sounded, despite the insidious at- 
tempts to camouflage the gathering. 


A MARKED business uptrend is reported on all 
sides during the past few weeks. Particularly grati- 
fying is the news that most notable progress is 
advertised in the heavy industries. Thousands of 
workers in the automobile industry have been sum- 
moned to return to work. Even the impoverished 
railroads announced an increase of employment of 
some two per cent over the previous month. Ac- 
tivity in the heavy industries will quite naturally 
reflect itself in the volume of transportation busi- 
ness, which will be a godsend to the railroads. But 
what pleased us most was to note the number of 
bicycles that have been sold in the past few months. 
Time was—back in the late Twenties—when our 
sons and daughters would scarcely deign to go to 
school except in their own auto. Even a trip to the 
corner grocer required the assistance of a car. But 
the depression changed some of these ideas, at 
least from a financial standpoint. Perhaps the re- 
vival of the bicycle indicates a return to a healthier 
state of mind; its effect on the physical well-being 
of our school generation cannot be questioned. Of 
course the States, for the most part, provide buses 
as a means of transportation, especially in the rural 
districts, but it is a good sign of a healthy indepen- 
dence, when a boy or girl, disdaining the common 
bus, asserts his or her individuality by pedaling to 
school. But, above all, the more bikes we get into 
circulation, the more men will be required to manu- 
facture them. What better slogan for a school cam- 
paign than “A Bike for Every Child!” instead of the 
obsolete Hoover campaign ballyhoo of “A Car in 
Every Garage!” 
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SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
HAS ITS THIRD BIRTHDAY 


A diagnosis of its tendencies and probable future 


LAWRENCE LUCEY 











ON August 14, Social Security celebrated its third 
American birthday. In these three years millions 
of Americans—aged, middle-aged, youths, children 
under sixteen, the blind—have received weekly or 
monthly checks from one of its many payment 
provisions. Wage-earners who lost their jobs with 
the recession have received weekly benefits. The 
destitute aged have been paid pensions. The blind, 
dependent children, heirs of workers who died 
while paying the payroll tax, workers who became 
sixty-five within these three years and received a 
lump sum payment, all the faucets for pouring pur- 
chasing power into the pockets of the underpriv- 
ileged have been turned on either partly or fully, 
except the pensions for workers which will not 
begin until 1942. 

In its honeymoon stage, while it was being de- 
bated in a Congress blissfully ignorant of its many 
ramifications and staggering cost, social security 
was heralded as a cure-all for depressions and pov- 
erty. After three years of its life we now are ex- 
periencing a depression more serious and ominous 
than the one the Social Security Act was supposed 
to cure. Some commentators, well fortified with 
reasons, have placed part of the blame for the pres- 
ent depression on the heavy taxes levied by the So- 
cial Security Act. 

It should be evident now that social security does 
not cure and can never cure basic economic con- 
ditions. This, to anyone with a nodding acquaint- 
ance with Europe, should have been obvious when 
the Social Security Act was being discussed in Con- 
gress. Germany, England and most every other 
European nation adopted social-security laws years 
prior to the United States without improving their 
economic situation and without raising the stand- 
ard of living of their poverty-stricken. 

A late report from England, published in the 
Saturday Evening Post which recently has loosened 
its reactionary reins on a few of its writers, de- 
scribes an English ghost town, Jarrow. In this 
town without a major industry most everyone from 
the alderman down to the humblest citizen is 
either on the dole or receiving unemployment 
benefits. It is nauseating to read this tale of a 
village deserted by business but still peopled by hu- 
mans who must rely on government handouts. 
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A disillusioned resident of Jarrow who had been 
living on the dole for years conversed with Eric 
Knight, the author of this article. This disillusioned 
dole receiver who had been unable to obtain an 
honest day’s work in years said: 

“Look ye, man, when ye’re back in Newcastle, 
will you not call up the kennels and ask them how 
much they’ll charge a week for a dog?” 

“Why?” 

“Because, man, they won’t do it under five shill- 
ings a week, and they only give me three shillings 
a week to keep my kid on.” 

“Perhaps things’ll get better.” 

“No, they won’t.” 

“Perhaps they will.” 

“No, there’s only one way out.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Mister, for the decency of England and our- 
selves, the most respectable thing we could do is to 
go right home now and die. But we don’t die. And 
we won’t die.” 

Social security is like a drug, morphine or opium. 
At the outset it allays temporarily an unbearable 
pain; but if continued until the patient becomes an 
addict, it robs him of his will, destroys his body 
and brings in its wake suffering a thousand times 
more maddening than the original pain. If we 
permit it, social security will drug Americans the 
same way it has the English. It will soothe tem- 
porarily but never cure our economic problems. 

In broad outline there are two types of social 
security: 1) A measure to rectify the blindspots— 
poverty stricken old-age, seasonal unemployment, 
poor, blind, dependent children, etc.—in an other- 
wise decent economy. 2) A measure to provide a 
starvation income for one-third of the population 
and attempt to shore a rotten economic system. 

Because there never has been a perfect economic 
system and never will be, social security is neces- 
sary to patch the defects in the most perfect econ- 
omy obtainable. But if social security is permitted 
to become the sole source of income to a large per- 
centage of the population as it has in England, then 
it is being used as a drug to put the poverty stricken 
to sleep so that they will not demand their God- 
given right to obtain a decent living by the sweat 
of their brows. 











Which course is America following? Is social se- 
curity to be a means for patching occasional de- 
fects in an imperfect but decent economy, or is it 
to be the black bread without butter to one-third 
of the population? Facts indicate that we are 
headed in the latter, the English, direction. Facts 
reveal that social security is to be used to hold a 
rotten economy together. 

Social security will cost about $4,000,000,000 per 
year when all its taxes and all its handouts be- 
come effective in 1949. Stop and think how much 
money $4,000,000,000 really is! It amounts to one 
out of every sixteen dollars earned in the United 
States during 1936. It amounts to two-thirds of 
all the Federal tax money collected in the United 
States last year. To collect this gigantic sum, the 
Government will take over nine per cent of the pay- 
rolls of concerns coming within the old-age-pension 
and unemployment-insurance laws. In addition to 
the payroll tax, more than $1,000,000,000 per year 
will be collected in general taxes. The social se- 
curity taxes are heavy now, but by 1949 they will 
bleed the economic system so thoroughly that there 
will be little hope for any industrial recovery 
through business activity. 

Do not think, because business will pay over six 
per cent of the payroll tax and employes will pay 
only three per cent, that the poor will evade these 
taxes. Business will add these taxes to the price it 
charges the consumer or cut wages to pay the tax. 
An employer is in business to make a profit and 
if he tried to pay these taxes out of his own pocket 
he soon would find that he was operating at a loss. 
Business cannot absorb these taxes—they will be 
taken from the pocket of the man in the street. 

Presently, the advisory council to the Social Se- 
curity Board is considering ways and means to ex- 
tend the coverage of the law and increase the tax 
burden. They are studying the methods for adding 
an estimated 569,000 charitable, religious and edu- 
cational employes, 2,800,000 farm workers, 2,100,- 
000 domestics and 10,600,000 self-employed work- 
ers to the old-age pension list. If these 16,000,000 
workers now exempt from the pension plan are 
included, then almost every employe and employer 
in the nation will be subject to the payroll tax. By 
1949, an additional $1,000,000,000 per year will be 
collected for social security. If these amendments 
are passed, social security will cost $5,000,000,000 
per year in 1949. 

America is headed in the same direction as Eng- 
land and unless we change our course one-third of 
the population will be subsisting on a starvation 
social security income. A social security income 
means a $25 per month pension, a $10 per week 
unemployment benefit, a $12 per month allowance 
for a dependent child and a $20 per month pension 
to the needy blind. Do not let the $85 per month 
pension or the $15 per week unemployment benefit 
deceive you into believing that these are regular 
payments; they are seldom attained maximum 
grants. 

If America permits social security to become the 
sole source of income to one-third of the popula- 
tion, if it uses social security to shore an economy 


that is rotten at the core, if social security is tu 
replace work as a method by which man will ob- 
tain his daily bread, then we shall see the day when 
the recipients of this starvation social-security dog- 
diet will wish they were dead, as does the English 
resident of Jarrow. 

Social security does not produce a penny’s worth 
of wealth. All it does is to take by taxes some of 
the wealth produced by business and distribute it 
niggardly to the poor. It does not improve economic 
conditions as the present depression and the ex- 
perience of Europe amply demonstrate. It is a drag 
on the economic system and not a help. It has never 
and will never raise the standard of living. 

There are three parts to an economic system: 
production, distribution of incomes, and the medium 
of exchange. Since the 1929 depression we have 
enacted numerous laws to improve two of these 
parts. We at first thought we were suffering 
from over-production. To prevent this, crops were 
plowed under, pigs killed, codes enacted limiting 
the amount of goods that could be made, and the 
hours of labor were cut. Lately, we have discov- 
ered that you cannot have wealth unless you pro- 
duce it. That is, everyone except the Department 
of Agriculture has rediscovered the bromide, the 
more you produce the more you have to distribute, 
and the less you produce the less you have to dis- 
tribute. 

Then we began tampering with the distribution 
of income. We tried to put more purchasing power 
into the hands of the poor by minimum-wage legis- 
lation, labor unions, relief money and social-se- 
curity benefits. Some of these measures were and 
still are necessary, but none of them have nor will 
ever improve basic economic conditions. We do 
need a more equitable distribution of our national 
income than we had up to 1929, but the cause of 
the 1929 depression and the 1938 de-depression and 
every previous panic back to the time of George 
Washington was not a maldistribution of income. 

The cause of this and every previous depression 
in this nation is to be found in the third element 
of the economic system—the medium of exchange. 
At present there is much less money in circula- 
tion than there was in 1937. The Times summar- 
ized a late Federal Reserve report in these words: 
“Decrease in loans reported by banks. Reserve 
system shows a drop of $43,000,000 in its advances 
to trade. Debits to individual accounts fall nine per 
cent in week ended on May 25.” Money has been 
withdrawn from circulation by the contraction of 
credit, and that is the reason for the present de- 
pression. That also was the cause of the 1929 de- 
pression and every panic back to the days when 
Thomas Jefferson was lampooning the contraction 
and expansion of money and placing the blame for 
panics on it. 

If we permit social security to shore a rotten 
money system—an excuse for a money system is 
what the brilliant British Nobel Prize winner, Fred- 
erick Soddy, calls it—then we shall see the day 
when one-third of our population will, while starv- 
ing on a social-security dog-diet, feel like going 
“right home now and die.” 
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WHILE SPAIN BURNS 
THEY STRUM IMPARTIALLY 


Further reflections on the policy of neutrality 


JOHN LAFARGE, S.J. 











ON THE same day that the mail brought to me 
the Commonweal (June 24) along with AMERICA’S 
reply (July 2) to the Commonweal’s declaration of 
neutrality on Spain, a curious rumor was reported 
in Paris. What foundation there might be for the 
rumor, I have no idea. It was too fantastic a matter 
to encourage one to investigate. The Germans were 
said to be supplying food to Barcelona. By the time 
these lines go to press, the truth or falsity of this 
report will be verified. But the mere proposal of 
such a thing throws light on a side of the Spanish 
question which seems to be neglected by those who 
speak so facilely of taking a neutral attitude. 

Why should not the Germans supply food to Bar- 
celona if they choose to do so? German policy is 
guided by what appears good to the existing Nazi 
regime at any given moment, and the Germans 
are said by some to desire the prolongation of the 
Spanish Civil War. During the period when the 
League of Nations was applying sanctions to Italy 
for her conduct in the Ethiopian war, the Soviet 
Government was regularly supplying oil to Italy 
with which to carry on the warfare. Yet the Soviet 
Government was the loudest and most uncomprom- 
ising of all advocates of sanctions against Italy. Is 
the Nazi Government so very much more principled 
than the Soviet regime? 

At the present time General Franco is endeavor- 
ing to restore order in Spain. Critics of Franco 
point to grave abuses, to serious injustices com- 
mitted in this process of restoring order. Some evi- 
dence of this sort of thing has been submitted to 
me already for whatever it may be wurth; if I hear 
more of the same kind I shall not be surprised. 
Even such peaceful affairs as schools and parishes 
are littered with memories of injustices committed 
by good men, teachers or parish priests, who tried 
to restore order where order was needed. The mem- 
ory of such injustices remains, sometimes rankles 
ineffaceably. The very nature of the Communist 
assault is such, in its diabolical ingenuity, that it 
arouses such frantic hatreds, such furious resent- 
ments, that any reaction against those assaults is 
apt to go to extremes. 

Add to this the temperament of a people whose 
emotions, like those of the medieval man, range 
over a wider gamut than those of the northern and 
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soberer races. Leon Trotzky fully knew this when 
he outlined in 1930 his famous policy for promoting 
the revolution in Spain. Though Trotzky as a per- 
son was rejected, his policies remained intact and 
created exactly the situation that Franco has had 
to face. An angel could hardly hope to cope with 
such a situation and I have no illusion that General 
Franco is an angel; still less, the type of people 
with whom Franco has to work. But with all this, 
and granting much more, the stubborn fact re- 
mains, as AMERICA pointed out clearly in its crush- 
ing editorial of July 2, that Franco is definitely 
working to restore order in Spain; moreover, that 
his is the only force for order in Spain at the present 
time. Order versus disorder is the line-up between 
the Franco and the Negrin forces. 

Where the objective heartlessness of the neutral- 
ity policy appears is in the failure to recognize that 
by such a policy we simply render intolerable 
Franco’s position between two forces of disorder. 
On his left, those against whom he is battling in a 
military way are the fomenters of a disorder which 
was not a mere natural reaction against conditions 
as they existed in Spain, but a madness systematic- 
ally introduced from outside, from _ ideological 
sources foreign to Spain, to her people and her 
traditions, even to her social and economic needs. 

On his right, his battle is not with arms; but 
there is a fateful battle of ideas and policies against 
those who would wish to profit by Franco’s victory 
to extend the influence of another type of ideology 
over Europe and to the Mediterranean Sea. Nazi 
ideologists against whom his ideas contend are un- 
compromisingly opposed to the existence of a state 
of social order founded upon the Christian ideal of 
personal destiny and worth. They are opposed to 
the continuance of Christianity as a religion. While 
they still claim to tolerate its practice in the purely 
interior realm of the soul, the time must rapidly 
come when this interior realm will be invaded, as it 
already is in the case of the coming generation. 
While such ideas are repugnant to Franco, there are 
those among his own forces whose record would be 
favorable to the spread of Nazi theories. There are 
ex-Socialists, men without religion, whom he has 
had to call upon for military assistance. They are 
a minority; but a minority can make itself felt, and 

















the genius of the Nazi movement lies in the fact 
that, giving no quarter, it can supply weapons 
wherewith a few devotees can batter down a vast 
majority of persons who are guided by reason. 

Some three months ago, I was credibly informed, 
General Franco made a fervent appeal to M. Dala- 
dier, Prime Minister of France, for support. He 
agreed that the French Government, by its in- 
different attitude, was abandoning him to the in- 
fluence of Hitler. M. Daladier is said to have re- 
sponded that he, personally, felt the full force of the 
argument, but that he was dependent for his po- 
litical existence upon Leftist groups. Much as he 
might wish to do so, he could not come to Franco’s 
aid. As far as M. Daladier’s own position is con- 
cerned, I presume that is true. However, the appeal 
has not been lost upon French Catholics. My own 
impression is that there is more understanding and 
sympathy for Franco in France than is commonly 
supposed. Many of the younger French Catholics, 
who are thoroughly social-minded, who loathe 
totalitarianism and believe in Christian Democracy, 
are aware of the danger of throwing to the wolves 
a man who definitely and on every occasion when 
put to the test has unfurled the white banner of a 
Christian social order, and who proclaims himself 
not the follower of any dictator or autocrat, but of 
men like Salazar in Portugal. 

Much argument has been taken from the un- 
willingness of certain leading French Catholics to 
manifest any sympathy for Franco and his policies. 
I cannot see what conclusions can be drawn from 
such an attitude for us in the United States. Con- 
ditions are such in France that if you admit the 
least possibility of good in Franco, you are a Fascist 
and for de la Rocque; if you are not for a guerre 
sainte, a holy war, you are a follower of Léon Blum. 
Whatever may be our judgment upon the general 
condition of France and those who are ultimately 
responsible for its present situation, I do not think 
we should be hard upon individual French Cath- 
olics. Those who speak loudly and freely in the 
United States, at communion breakfasts and else- 
where, would be mum were they living in the Parisi- 
an atmosphere unless they wished to join the local 
partisan disputes. 

At the same time, the voice of reason is gradually 
making itself heard. One by one leading men are 
making clear that you can see good in Franco; that 
you can endorse the essential soundness of his posi- 
tion; that you can, as you must in all reason, admit 
the necessity, not to say legitimacy, of an act of 
self-defense for Spain’s people, menaced in July, 
1936, with the total destruction of their nation— 
without being an emissary of Mussolini or Hitler. 

But the Swiss Bishops? Did they not proclaim 
an attitude of strict neutrality? There, again, I be- 
lieve is the folly of arguing from the condition of 
one country to another. What has Swiss neutrality 
to do with our American attitude? Neutrality in 
Switzerland keeps this little country in existence, 
and perpetuates the modern miracle of a nation 
made up of such disparate racial and religious ele- 
ments. It keeps Europe from flying apart. But 
neutrality in Switzerland is not the merely negative 


thing that it is in the United States. We are neutral 
because foreign affairs do not concern us. Neutral- 
ity is an accident of our existence, not its origin 
and life-giving form. But for the Swiss, neutrality 
is the life of the nation. They are aggressively neu- 
tral; and this neutrality exerts its stern influence 
over the lives of every member of the Swiss Federa- 
tion. There is not, there could not be for the Bishops 
of Switzerland that freedom to declare for the real 
merits of a controversy, such as we enjoy in the 
United States. 

Let us even grant, for argument’s sake, that 
Franco’s claims for authorship of a just social 
order are so much bunk; that we can ignore the out- 
rages against religion and decency which still con- 
tinue on the Red side; that tourists who visit Na- 
tionalist Spain and find things flourishing there are 
deceived; that Franco is sold out to the “tote’s.” 
Were all this true, and so far I have not been able 
to gather evidence that would incline me to think it 
true, there still remains the fact that what is good 
in Franco, what is constructive, what is hopeful, 
what gives a glimmer of hope that order will come 
out of chaos, will infinitely more be fostered by an 
atmosphere of sympathy and hope than in an at- 
mosphere of reproach and vilification. One matter 
is painfully evident. The Spaniards, like many other 
Latins, such as the French and Italians, are utterly 
dead to all our condemnations; yet they are singu- 
larly susceptible to our sympathy. 

For two centuries the Spaniards have been used 
to the leyenda nera, the general attitude of con- 
demnation by northern peoples of things Spanish. 
They have become hardened to all this, and have 
given up hope of overcoming it. Reproaches fall 
upon dead ears. But they are susceptible to our 
sympathy; for our understanding of what good they 
are trying to do. If this applies to the Spaniards in 
general, it certainly applies to the younger genera- 
tion of Nationalists who are frankly idealistic. If 
we wish to steer away from error we must, before 
all other things, show an appreciation of what good 
they are trying to accomplish. Those who believe 
in a square deal for Franco did not raise the issue 
of Spain in the United States. It was raised by per- 
sons unconcerned with Spain for other reasons. 

Let us hold what reservations we wish about the 
contending elements, clerical and lay, that make up 
the Spain into which a new life is to be infused. The 
present is not the time to disentangle chaff from 
wheat in our estimations. But let us not commit 
the unpardonable folly of throwing to the totali- 
tarian dogs the man who has consistently declared 
for a Christian social order, and shows some possi- 
bility of attaining it. Among our American Catho- 
lics some are actuated by an incurable desire to be 
“different.” Nevertheless, let such minority souls 
beware of their non-gregarious instinct, else they 
may discover that they have unwittingly contra- 
dicted the very principles of Catholic personalism 
they profess, that they have betrayed Christ’s 
Mystical Body while claiming to defend it and have 
paved the way, by creating a hostile atmosphere, 
to that very ruin which would engulf Europe and 
menace the United Siates. 
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SPARTAN TRAINING 
IN THE SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO 


Fear is a feebler motive than morality and religion 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











IN THE days of my childhood, I read the old story 
about the Spartan youth and the fox. 

That story has left me a skeptic for half a cen- 
tury. The artist who illustrated the tale had clad 
the Spartan youth in an extremely skimpy gar- 
ment, from which the fox could easily have escaped. 
Besides, it was poor covert, for anyone could have 
seen that the lad had a beast of some small kind 
under his toga, or chlamys, or whatever the Greek 
equivalent may be. No one could possibly have 
said: ‘“‘What that lad is obviously concealing is a 
measure of wine or a jar of honey,” for the package 
squirmed. 

Of course, the Spartan before whom he stood 
may have lacked every quality which distinguished 
the late Sherlock Holmes. Spartans appear to have 
been an odd people, always coming back from the 
wars with their shield or on it; and then that scan- 
dalous story about the helots which Plutarch has 
recorded! The helots were a kind of serf-race in 
Sparta, intermediate between slaves and citizens, 
and every now and then they were compelled to 
appear in public in a state of intoxication. On these 
occasions, the stern Spartan papa would take his 
little Leonidas to view the spectacle, “in order,” 
relates Plutarch, “to excite in the Spartan youth 
repugnance to drunken habits.” 

I have sometimes wondered how well the ex- 
periment worked. I wondered still more some days 
ago when I discovered that the City of Chicago in- 
tends to inaugurate moral training for youth in 
the public schools on this very pattern. I learned 
this from a stray copy of True Detective Mysteries 
for September. This publication does not form part 
of my ordinary reading, but the first article caught 
my eye because the title is Schools Can Prevent 
Crime, and its author is Dr. William H. Johnson, 
superintendent of schools for Chicago. 

The indictment presented by Dr. Johnson is an 
oft-told tale, for it has been presented by every 
large city in this country again and again. Yet 
familiarity does not blunt its horror. Forty-six per 
cent of the convicts in Illinois, writes Dr. Johnson, 
are under twenty-four years of age, but these fig- 
ures do not tell the real story. Very many boys, 
and even girls, guilty of serious offenses usually 
punished by imprisonment, never reach prison. 
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Their parents or guardians plead that it is a first 
offense, or stress the youth of the offenders, and 
the result is a suspended sentence. Besides, “first 
offense” usually means the first offense of which 
the police have taken cognizance. It happens quite 
commonly that an intensive examination by an 
impartial official shows that a series of disorderly 
and even criminal acts has preceded the first arrest. 

Making every allowance, the situation in Chicago 
is so serious that the July Grand Jury strongly 
recommended using the public schools as a means 
of preventing crime. “Appalled by the number of 
youth crimes,” writes Dr. Johnson, “the jurors 
made a formal recommendation that a crime-pre- 
vention program be presented in the Chicago 
schools.” The basis of this program is taken not 
from Christ but from Sparta. 

Two or three years ago, a teacher in a Chicago 
public school led her class in civics on a tour of 
the criminal courts. What the youngsters saw there 
seemed to sober them, and subsequently a plan was 
devised by which teachers could make reservations, 
apparently in school time, for certain classes to 
attend hearings in these courts. The idea was “to 
make understandable to young minds the falsity 
of reasoning that made crime tempting to the 
offender in the first place, and the tragedy it 
brought to the offender, his family, and the com- 
munity, ultimately.” 

It is now planned to present these object-lessons 
in crime to larger school audiences. Pupils will be 
taken occasionally, with permission of their parents, 
to the criminal courts, but the chief reliance will 
be on illustrated lectures, coordinated with fact- 
material, given to pupils in the last two years of 
high school. To quote Dr. Johnson: 


All aspects of the criminal picture would be given 
with the purpose of equipping the normal boy and 
girl with knowledge to carry on the fight against 
crime in their coming generation, and of dissuading 
the susceptible-to-crime type by the sheer force of 
direct presentation of evidence of the old maxim 
that “crime does not pay.” 
Could we have more pointed evidence of the moral 
bankruptcy of secularized education? 

Fear, no doubt, is a valuable motive. In certain 
contingencies, it may even be invaluable. But to 


try to frighten our young people into law-abiding, 

















vice-avoiding habits, is loss of time and effort. What 
they need is direct instruction on how to build up 
good habits. We who have dealt with sin and crime 
at first-hand, learned long ago that fear of the 
possible unhappiness which evil courses bring, does 
not deter men from adopting these courses. Every 
prospective thief knows that our prisons are 
crowded with thieves. He may fear punishment, 
but his fear is balanced by his conviction that he 
will never be caught. He views the police with con- 
tempt. He is “smarter.” 

Since John Dillinger was shot down in the streets 
of Chicago, at least three youthful gangs of kid- 
napers and murderers have deliberately patterned 
their lives on his. “Dillinger was a ‘sap’,”’ sneered 
one of the leaders. “He got caught. We won't.” 
Dillinger’s criminal career encouraged these youth- 
ful criminals, and his end did not deter them. Our 
young people need a deeper motive to keep them 
on the right path than fear of possible punishment. 
And they must be taught first where that path is, 
not where it is not. 

Before we begin to show youth how a criminal 
commits crime, let us reflect that bad example is 
contagious. It is contagious, even if we end the lec- 
ture with a picture of the criminal on the gallows. 
The very boy who needs the lesson, the “smart” 
youngster, embarking on a career of crime, sneers 
at the law, and boasts that he can outwit law-en- 
forcement officials. 

It may be admitted that this terror-and-force 
program may influence certain types. How long 
the influence will last, is another problem. But I 
think it will also be admitted by all educators that 
to try to enforce a code of moral conduct by ap- 
peals to fear alone is bad psychology. It may 
frighten the timid, but it will not result in strong, 
upright, self-governing men and women. More 
probably, it will produce cravens and sneaks. 

The only real solution is found in the philosophy 
on which the Catholic school is founded. But since 
we have somehow persuaded ourselves that this 
philosophy, thoroughly American as well as deeply 
Catholic, is anti-American, its adoption by the pub- 
lic school is not likely. 

The alternative is the plan which a number of 
citizens, non-Catholic as well as Catholic, are try- 
ing to introduce in the State of New York. Instead 
of dismissing the pupils to attend a murder trial, 
or to listen to a lecture on John Dillinger, the pupils 
will be dismissed for instruction in religion and 
morality given by approved teachers. If this plan, 
too, must be rejected, then the public schools will 
continue to be of small value, if any, as crime- 
prevention agencies. 

Incidentally, our schools reopen within a few 
weeks. Do Catholic parents wish their children 
trained by Christian methods, or by those imported 
from Sparta? When parents stand before God to 
be judged, they will not be able to account for their 
stewardship by saying that their children were 
given regular lectures on crime, and were taken at 
stated intervals to the criminal courts. We are 
Catholics, and our children must be given a Catho- 
lic education. Instead of subjecting them to lec- 


tures on crime, we must teach them how to prac- 
tise virtue. Instead of taking them into the crim- 
inal courts, we can bring them to Bethlehem and 
Nazareth and Calvary. To help in doing that is 
the function of the Catholic school. 


A NEW MORTAL SIN 


WHY is every wage-earner obliged to join a union? 
Or is he? I use obliged in the sense of implying a 
duty binding in conscience. Thus, every man is 
obliged to respect his neighbor’s property, Catho- 
lic parents are obliged to give their children a Cath- 
olic education, all Catholics are obliged to assist at 
the Holy Sacrifice on Sunday, and so on. 

Certainly, wage-earners, and all Christians, are 
obliged in this sense to do what they can to better 
the condition of the wage-earner. That is clear from 
the Papal Encyclicals. But this obligation binds in 
charity, not in justice. Hence it cannot be urged 
when, for instance, payment of initiation fees, and 
of dues and assessments, imposes on the wage- 
earner a serious burden. 

Further, the duty of the worker to help his fel- 
low-workers does not necessarily mean that he 
must join a union. A given union may be so con- 
ducted that it will not help labor but harm it. This 
is the case when the union is controlled by a fanatic, 
a dolt, a crook, or a Communist bloc. Instead of 
joining a union of this kind, it may become the 
worker’s duty to aid in suppressing it. 

But suppose that an industry has not been organ- 
ized; suppose, further, that the group, Catholic or 
Communist, which first begins to organize, will 
be able to control the union. Here a grave obliga- 
tion in charity might rest on the Catholic workers 
to bestir themselves, yet the duty would not arise 
out of any obligation to form a union. It would 
arise out of the obligation, common to all Chris- 
tians, to prevent evil as far as they can. The union 
would merely be a means to that end. 

In quoting the Labor Encyclical of Leo XIII, we 
must bear in mind the type of labor union which he 
recommended. He condemned unions “managed on 
principles ill-according with Christianity and the 
public well-being.” He declared that unions “must 
pay special and chief attention to the duties of 
religion and morality, and that their internal dis- 
cipline must be guided very strictly by these 
weighty considerations. . . . Let our associations, 
then, look first and before all things to God; let 
religious instruction have therein the foremost 
place, each one being carefully taught what is his 
duty to God .. . and let all be warned and strength- 
ened with special care against wrong principles and 
false teaching.” 

Which, if either, of these quotations fairly de- 
scribes the typical American labor union? 

It is a serious error, I think, to write that every 
wage-earner, simply because he is a wage-earner, 
is obliged under pain of sin to join a union. Grave 
obligations should not be imposed, unless it is cer- 
tain that they exist, and mortal sins should be kept 
at a minimum! P. L. B. 
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PEACE AT ANY PRICE 
WITH OR WITHOUT JUSTICE! 


The extreme pacifist is not the noblest idealist 


WARD CLARKE 














THE present conflict in Spain, the conquest of 
Ethiopia and the annexation of Austria by threat 
of force, while all marked by physical evil, have 
produced a moral evil which is greater than the 
physical and which bids fair to undermine even 
those nations and states which are so far secure 
from the probability of war. And this moral evil 
is what we have grown used to knowing under the 
term of Pacificism. 

Now the desire for peace is certainly most laud- 
able, and all efforts for its attainment should be 
encouraged with the fulness of Christian zeal. But 
by no means should peace be so highly valued that 
we should be willing to buy it at any cost whatso- 
ever. Yet there are many, and among them are to 
be found Catholics, who believe that all war in 
itself is totally a moral evil and cannot be engaged 
in for any reason at all. 

Thus, at the moment, between the pacifist who 
wants peace and the jingoist who wants war, stands 
the strange figure of the sane man who pacifies 
the chauvinist and stirs up the peace-at-any-cost 
proponent. That he is in imminent danger of being 
swamped by the faulty thinking of both his ex- 
tremist enemies is cause for careful thinking on 
the part of all who would avoid the dangers in- 
herent in both attitudes of mind. 

Of the two attitudes, the most insidious is that 
of the pacifist, for, with a holiness of demeanor, he 
is able to advance all those arguments which appeal 
most deeply to the sentimental and charitable na- 
ture of his hearers and, by stressing the nobility of 
the Christian precepts and counsels, to win over 
the sympathies of those people whose natural in- 
stincts are for good-will, the Golden Rule and the 
Christian life. On the other hand, the out-and-out 
militarist, whose philosophy is grounded in materi- 
alistic atheism, is so easily exposed by his motive 
that his cause never receives approval from anyone 
who is free from emotional hysteria and pseudo- 
patriotism. 

Pacificism, then, when reduced to its coldest 
terms and stripped of all its sentimentality and 
emotion, maintains that war is always and in all 
circumstances wrong. And the most powerful argu- 
ment used in proof of this proposition runs to the 
effect that states have the same ethical relation- 
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ships towards one another as individuals should 
always have. 

Now these two propositions are more clearly con- 
sidered when they are examined of themselves and 
not in relation to any past or existing conflict be- 
tween States. Thus, the World War, the conquest 
of Ethiopia and the struggle in Spain have no bear- 
ing on the question except in so far as they are 
evidence that war is a serious matter and must be 
undertaken, as a last recourse, for only the most 
serious reasons. 

The proposition that war is always wrong is tan- 
tamount to this: that there is no evil that would 
not be tolerable in comparison with war. This is 
to fly in the face of the universal and empiric 
knowledge of mankind. Furthermore, it is a dan- 
gerous attack on the pacifists’ own policy of “good- 
will,” for good-will is merely a principle of order, 
and is the determination to keep one’s place in the 
just disposition of things. One must have good- 
will toward himself as toward others. It is needed 
not only against the sin and pride of one’s self but 
also against the transgressions of others. This lat- 
ter point is one which the pacifist cannot see. Thus 
an argument for good-will which applies in only one 
direction is false, for it is based not on reason nor 
experience, but only on stark sentimentality, which 
is merely emotionalism devoid of adequate intel- 
lectual grounds. Furthermore, it is historically 
based on the assumption that an angel once cried: 
“Peace on earth, good-will to men,” whereas the 
angel really expressed that wish to the world for 
men of good-will only. 

When pacifists call upon the Counsels of Per- 
fection as proofs of their case, they err exceeding- 
ly. For all are not bound to follow the Counsels. 
People do have the right to life and property and 
may morally preserve that right from unjust at- 
tack. And, in fact, they may even be called upon 
in charity to protect their possessions. Suppose, 
for example a doctor is carrying a container of 
radium which will, in some way, save the lives of 
thousands of people who are stricken with a plague. 
He is rushing to the scene of the plague when rob- 
bers set upon him to secure his valuable container. 
Even if he wished to practise Christian resignation 
and to give up his own lawful possession, he would 














be called upon in charity to fight off his aggressors 
with all his determination and thus by force protect 
his property. 

Let us take one other example. A father who is 
not physically able to protect himself is set upon 
by thugs. He calls for the assistance of his son 
who is nearby. The son might be perfectly willing 
to submit with Christian fortitude to all the beat- 
ings which the thugs might inflict upon him, him- 
self, but he is bound, not only by charity but even 
by filial piety, to come to the aid of the father who 
calls to him for assistance. 

Thus, we see that even though all people are 
called to the Counsels, they have not all yet an- 
swered the call nor are they bound to do so under 
pain of sin. Therefore, until everyone in the world 
is morally good, or until the vast majority are will- 
ing to turn the other cheek without endangering 
all civilization, physical aggression will sometimes 
have to be met with physical force. To say other- 
wise would be to deny that policemen are legitimate 
agents of a state, to declare that the sacred vessels 
of the altar should not be protected by burglar 
alarms, and to label as immoral the presence of 
the Secret Service men who are detailed to protect 
the President of the United States from assassins. 
It would be to open the jails and let the unbridled 
passions of evil-doers have full sway upon a de- 
fenseless world. 

There can be no doubt that men have a right 
to protect themselves and, in some cases, to pro- 
tect those who are dependent upon them. And it 
must not be forgotten that not everyone is able 
to follow the Counsels strictly, for though rman 
may voluntarily forego many temporal rights, such 
as the right to marry and the right to protect his 
life and possessions, he may forego these rights only 
when the just rights of those dependent upon him 
are not infringed thereby. 

Society is made up in the large of those people 
who are bound by the Commandments and not by 
the Counsels. Therefore they are perfectly within 
their rights when they conform their actions to 
the Ten Commandments. And under these Com- 
mandments they are allowed to protect their lives 
and the lives of those dependent upon them. This 
does not mean that efforts should be lessened to 
bring about the happy condition under which all 
people will so follow the precept to love their neigh- 
bors that wars will be impossible, and even private 
arguments will be at an end. This Kingdom of God 
on earth, however, has not yet been reached. 

The worst error of the pacifist lies, not in declar- 
ing that an individual commits a moral wrong in 
fighting, but in stating that states are not other- 
wise than individuals, and that as the individual 
may turn his cheek, so may the state. For this is 
to deny the difference in destiny between individ- 
uals and the state. The state is here for time, not 
eternity. Therefore its perfection must be achieved 
during its limited existence. Because of this fact, it 
cannot give up those fundamental rights which 
are necessary for it to fulfil its mission of helping 
men while they are here on earth. A man may give 
up all his temporal rights in order to practise the 


counsels of perfection, but because of its very na- 
ture the state cannot do so without ceasing to exist. 
Thus, to ask a Christian State to submit with res- 
ignation to any attack might, in these days, lead 
to a complete destruction of Christianity at the 
hands of atheistic or pagan states. 

It is admitted, of course, that the Ten Command- 
ments bind man in his political as well as in his 
private life. For a man, acting as an individual, 
has no right to lynch another man, nor has he this 
right because he does it as a member of a lynch- 
ing party. The Decalog certainly has sanction over 
states as well as over individuals. But whenever 
a state has a legitimate right to something of vital 
importance to the well-being or existence of its 
subjects, and the only way in which it can secure 
this right is by war, then the vindication of justice, 
the securing, that is, of a moral good by the inflic- 
tion of physical evil, is not only just, but may even 
be binding on the state’s conscience. 

The pacifists further attempt to bolster their 
case by reference to the horrors of war. But the 
most that the horrors of war can be used to prove 
is that declarations of war must be carefully con- 
sidered, and that the good to be achieved must be 
probable and in due proportion to the evil ensuing 
upon armed conflict. Admittedly, it might even be 
proved that a general war between all states, a war 
which would inevitably result in a foreseen complete 
destruction of all civilization might not be able to be 
justified on any grounds. However, the proposition 
that war is always and in all circumstances morally 
wrong would include not only this kind of war but 
also wars in which such an eventuality would not 
necessarily occur. 

Furthermore, there are cases in which the moral 
consequences of yielding are seen to overbalance 
the suffering incurred in resisting further. Thus, 
while a man is not allowed to take his own life, he 
may submit to death because of a higher duty to 
God, as in the case of the martyrs, or when sub- 
mission would be degrading and against proper self- 
respect as occurred when the Jews rose in protest 
with the Machabees. 

All Christians, naturally, should strive for peace 
and for the discontinuance of war. 

Education should be enlisted to portray war as 
a senseless essentially brutal way of settling dis- 
putes between states. 

Concerted action should be used to reduce war 
to its proper place, as the last possible means of 
enforcing rights. 

Under no circumstances should our people be led 
to believe that John of Austria, Godfrey, David and 
Joan of Arc were engaged in morally evil activities 
when they led their troops in defense of ideals 
which represented more to their peoples than did 
life itself. 

Until the world is better than it now is we shall 
need the aid of all good people to combat, even by 
force, the aggression of evil-doers. For as Mr. 
Chesterton once remarked: “We cannot dissuade a 
bully from infringing upon our just rights merely 
by telling him that we refuse to fight.” And un- 
fortunately, bullies are still in our midst. 
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THE HARLEM COMPACT 


IN a recent letter to his people, the Arvubishop of 
Cincinnati condemns as “morally wrong” the judg- 
ment that “Negroes are scarcely human,” or, at 
any rate, “hopelessly inferior.” The Archbishop 
points out that the physical conditions under which 
the Negroes are obliged to live in the West End of 
Cincinnati are disgraceful, and he calls upon his 
priests to do “whatever is possible to secure for 
our colored people dwellings that are fit for hu- 
man habitation. This seems like the first necessary 
step to improve moral conditions.” 

Unfortunately, the judgment which the Arch- 
bishop scores as immoral is not confined to any one 
region in this country. In all our large cities the 
Negro is obliged to live in the slums, and many 
argue that since he is “hopelessly inferior,” he 
should be compelled to live there. Certainly, the 
Negro, when deprived of the commodities which 
alone enable men to live as human beings, cannot 
be expected to better his condition, but those who 
jeer at his supposed “inferiority” are rarely his 
mental or moral superiors. As Booker Washington 
once said to a Southern audience: “You can’t keep 
the Negro in the ditch without staying there your- 
selves.” It is pleasant to record that the audience 
applauded the sentiment. 

While the Archbishop’s chief concern is for the 
spiritual welfare of the Negro, it is important to 
note that he is also deeply interested in their tem- 
poral welfare. Justice and charity to the Negro 
require that his rights be respected, and his needs 
be met. We cannot expect him to accept our good 
wishes as worth having, when our indolent benev- 
olence denies him the means of lifting himself to 
a plane of economic sufficiency. Plans for his spirit- 
ual regeneration are not apt to meet success if 
they exclude genuine zeal for his economic salva- 
tion. 

It is reassuring to observe that in several large 
cities, campaigns for justice to the Negro are in 
progress. One of these campaigns ended on August 
7 when the Uptown Chamber of Commerce, in the 
Harlem section of New York, and a Committee for 
Employment signed a compact which guarantees to 
Negroes one-third of “the white-collar jobs” in 
_ hundreds of the local retail establishments. White 

persons will not be forced out of their jobs, but as 
they resign, are discharged, or die, will be replaced 
by Negroes, in numbers to maintain the propor- 
tion of two-thirds white and one-third Negro. The 
decisions of an arbitration board of five whites and 
five Negroes will be accepted as final. 

Only a few years ago, Harlem was the scene of 
bloody race war. By this compact which eliminates 
discrimination against the Negro, one great source 
of dissatisfaction and unrest will be removed. The 
Negro will be accorded an opportunity to improve 
his economic status, and to become a better citizen, 
an economic asset instead of an economic liability. 
As the largest Negro community in the country, 
Harlem has led the way in adopting a policy which 
is morally as well as financially sound. 
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THE PRIMARIES 


IT is rumored that the Senate Committee on Elec- 
tions will not investigate the primaries in Ken- 
tucky, although its own agents reported that both 
candidates were smeared with the tar brush. Fed- 
eral promises and patronage were used for one 
candidate, State patronage and promises for the 
other. Does the Committee assume that two wrongs 
make a right? That one wrong erases another, 
leaving the record clean? That free and honest 
elections are of no consequence? Should the Com- 
mittee fail to investigate, the reason for the omis- 
sion should be demanded. 


_— 


MOLOCH AND THEPU 


AS Chesterton reminds us in his Everlasting 
Man the ancient Carthaginians were members 
of a mature and polished civilization, abound- 
ing in refinements and luxuries. “Yet these 
highly civilized people really met together to 
invoke the blessing of heaven on their empire 
by throwing hundreds of their infants into a 
large furnace.” 

We shudder at the moral and intellectual 
state of the ancient Carthaginians. As we 
shudder, we may remember that what is com- 
monly styled “civilization” may be debasement. 
“Refinement” often covers practices which, if 
our missionaries are to be credited, would hor- 
rify the uncivilized inhabitants of the African 
jungles. 

But forgetting the ancient Carthaginians, 
what is the condition of us modern Americans? 
We abound, certainly, in luxuries. Only in the 
United States could citizens on the Federal dole 
drive around in their private cars, staging a 
“demonstration” for a larger dole. We also be- 
lieve that we are civilized. We have more jails 
than any country in the world. 

Yet, we too regularly meet together to in- 
voke the blessings of heaven upon our empire 
by throwing hundreds of our children into a 
large furnace. But that comparison falls short. 
Instead of hundreds, we have millions of vic- 
tims. For “large furnace,” let us substitute “‘20,- 
000 furnaces,” or about seven for every county 
in the United States. 

In other respects, too, the comparison is open 
to question. The bodies of ancient Carthaginian 
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“GUTTER POLITICS” 


THE phrase is not ours. It comes from a member 
of the Senate Committee on Elections, Senator 
Walsh, of Massachusetts, and we adopt it because 
it seems to be accurately descriptive of conditions 
as they have existed in several parts of the coun- 
try from the beginning of this campaign. These 
conditions must be eliminated, and legal measures 
taken to prevent any political party from reviving 
them at any future time. No matter what the po- 
litical issue may be, whatever impedes a free choice 
by the people is to be wholly reprobated. No good 
cause can be promoted by corruption. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 


children, thrown into the furnace, were instant- 
ly consumed, but the flames did not harm their 
souls. Our children, cast into the furnaces of 
secularized public education, are not consumed 
physically, but what of their souls? 

That is a question which every Catholic 
parent must meditate upon and answer next 
week. It is a question which should be answered 
by every parent, for the non-Catholic as well as 
the Catholic child has an immortal soul and 
a supernatural end. Non-Catholic parents can- 
not answer it easily. Catholic parents can an- 
swer it by entrusting their children to Catholic 
schools and colleges. The Church has made the 
answer easy. 

We have been told to boredom that the great- 
ness of this country rests upon the public school. 
That statement is wholly at variance with his- 
tory. The freedom of this country was won by 
men who had never seen a secularized public 
school. Its fundamental law was conceived and 
written by men who believed that this form of 
government could not endure unless its people 
were moral and religious. In keeping with their 
conviction they advised their fellow-citizens to 
found schools as a means of spreading religion 
and morality. 

But our public schools no longer teach re- 
ligion. They raise up a generation who hold 
that religion and a moral code founded upon 
religion are either trifles or shackles. Such 
schools are not fit for the Catholic child. They 
are fit for no child of God. They are the furnaces 
of Moloch. 











COMMUNISM IN THE C1.O. 


HOW long ago was it that the President exclaimed 
“a plague o’ both your houses”? The continued 
strife of the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. had made 
him exceedingly weary. It has made the country 
weary, too. 

In every conflict, men are prone to substitute 
abuse for argument. But not all the criticisms 
aimed at the C. I. O. are infected with this common 
fault. There was a ring of sincerity and earnestness 
in the speech of President Green, of the A. F. of L., 
at Worcester on August 5 when he attacked the 
C. I. O. for its “communistic activities,” and 
charged that the Labor Board, originally sponsored 
by his organization, “has imbibed the C. I. O. eco- 
nomic philosophy, and has become nothing more 
than a C. I. O. agency.”” With equal force were simi- 
lar accusations made last month in Cincinnati by 
Louis J. Hines, organizer for the A. F. of L., and in 
Chicago by that veteran union leader, Matthew 
Woll. Both are convinced that the Labor Board has 
repeatedly discriminated against the A. F. of L., 
and that by favoring the C. I. O., it has promoted 
Communism. 

As far as C. I. O. affiliation with Communism is 
in question, that labor organization has an answer 
that is somewhat overdue. It has not been formu- 
lated by President Lewis who apparently believes— 
but mistakenly in our opinion—that Communism 
in the fold can be made an asset, while Communism 
left to itself will certainly be a peril to his organ- 
ization. If he can induce a Communist to sit down 
and listen to him, he thinks that he can convert 
him into a good union man, while the same Com- 
munist will be nothing but a wrecker if barred from 
the union. Dictators have adopted that program, 
but only a dictator can use it successfully. 

Homer Martin has begun to give the right an- 
swer to the automobile workers in Detroit. On 
August 7 what may be an even more significant 
answer was written in Los Angeles by four C. I. O. 
unions with a membership of more than 20,000 
workers. Mr. Martin’s answer is to expel all known 
Communists, and sympathizers with Communist 
doctrine, on the ground, certainly well taken, that 
the Communist’s sole interest in any union is to 
wreck it. In Los Angeles, the C. I. O. leaders served 
notice of withdrawal from the Industrial Union 
Council, controlled by Harry Bridges, who owes his 
position of pre-eminence on the Pacific Coast to 
President Lewis. It will be interesting to note the 
reasons given by these four unions, and we hope 
that President Lewis can find time to read them 
and to meditate upon them. 

The nub of their contention is that Bridges “has 
subordinated the interests of the C. I. O., and of 
trade unionism in general, to the interests of Com- 
munism.” The other charges, eight in number, stem 
from this. Thus, if a man holds Communistic prin- 
ciples, it is natural for him “to act as a dictator,” 
to maintain his position by votes cast by “paper 
locals,” to appoint Communists to key positions, 
and to bring as many locals as possible under the 
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influence of Communism. The unions do not ques- 
tion the right of any man to join the Communist 
party. But if he does, he cannot remain a loyal 
union man since, with the Communist, loyalty to 
Communism comes first. In their view, Bridges and 
his Communist allies “have destroyed the principles 
on which the C. I. O. was created.” 

Between them, the automobile workers in De- 
troit and the unions on the Pacific coast may be 
able to initiate a movement to purge the C. I. O. of 
the Communists who have established their cells 
within the organism. In time, President Lewis may 
awaken to the need of more vigorous action than 
up to the present moment he has been willing to 
authorize. As far as can be observed, his support 
of Homer Martin is, at best, half-hearted, but the 
repudiation of Bridges by 20,000 members of four 
of the strongest unions in the West may bring him 
new counsel, and a few altered plans. His purposes 
are good, and in organizing sectors in which, until 
the C. I. O. was founded, organization seemed 
wholly impossible, he has done excellent work. 

That the C. I. O. is “a Communist organization,” 
as some Catholics seem to think, we do not believe. 
But that Communists have been permitted and 
even invited to join, is undoubted, and it is equally 
clear that too many of them have worked them- 
selves into positions in which, given time, they can 
wreck all that the C. I. O. has ac- plished. What 
the C. I. O. needs at this moment ss not a repudia- 
tion by President Lewis of Communism in general, 
but a statement of policy banning Communists 
from membership. Should President Lewis refuse 
to issue this ban, then what the C. I. O. needs is a 
new President. 


BATTLING MEXICO 


MEXICO has graciously replied to Secretary Hull’s 
courteous, if too wordy, protest against the confis- 
cation of American property, by confiscating more 
American property. There is no particular reason 
why Mexico should give any other answer. 

For a quarter of a century, we have encouraged 
brigandage in that country. Now and then the 
State Department has uttered a warning equiva- 
lent to “fie! fie!” but the Mexicans knew that we 
did not mean it. Consequently, when Mexico re- 
plies to a protest against confiscation by ordering 
more confiscation, no one at Washington should be 
surprised. Probably no one is. 

Mexico’s position is very simple. Whatever the 
Government decrees is right and just, and can be 
questioned by no other Government. The law of 
nations, in particular, does not run in Mexico. 
Touching upon the properties alleged to be confis- 
cated, Mexico may pay for them, or she may not. 
In the first contingency, she will pay when and 
how she pleases. In the second, she will permit no 
criticism, and provide for no redress, for no wrong 
has been done. 

This is batting the ball back to Washington with 
a vengeance. But we cannot complain. We taught 
Mexico how to bat. 
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SLOW TO HEAR 


THE STORY in tomorrow’s Gospel (Saint Mark, 
vii, 31-37) is very simply told. A man who is deaf, 
and who can speak only with difficulty, is brought 
to Jesus by his friends, who “besought him that 
he would lay hands on him.” Although Our Lord 
might have healed the afflicted man by a word, on 
this occasion He prefaces the cure by certain sym- 
bolical ceremonies. He puts His fingers into the 
man’s ears, “and spitting he touched his tongue; 
and looking up into heaven he groaned, and said 
to him: Ephpheta, which is, Be thou opened.” At 
Our Lord’s command, the man recovered his hear- 
ing, and “he spoke right.” 

It is interesting to observe the comments of the 
people. The Pharisees, on learning of the miracle, 
accused Our Blessed Lord of effecting the cure 
through the power of Beelzebub, but those who 
actually witnessed the miracle seem to have been 
a simple and an honest-minded folk. For what rea- 
son we do not know, Our Lord charged them “that 
they should tell no man,” but His admonition went 
unheeded. For “the more he charged them, so much 
the more a great deal did they publish it,” and 
soon the wonderful story spread all through the 
country-side. ‘“‘He hath done all things well,” they 
cry, as they repeat the wonderful story. 

The lessons of this Gospel are many, but we 
may consider two of the more obvious. In the deaf- 
mute, some spiritual writers see a type of the soul 
that turns away from the grace of God, and will 
not speak to God in prayer. Should it continue in 
this state, it will be lost. But all of us, even though 
we may hope that we are in the friendship of Our 
Lord, are at times slow to pray and deaf to the 
calls of God’s grace. That is why in the meditation 
on The Kingdom of Christ Saint Ignatius bids those 
who are making a retreat to pray “that I may not 
be deaf to His call, but prompt and diligent to ac- 
complish His most holy will.” Were we as ready 
to listen to the inspirations of His grace as we are 
quick to make use of every opportunity to secure 
our ease and comfort, we should soon become real 
saints. But how often we turn away from the call 
of Christ, the lover of our souls, and try, in vain, 
to find comfort in creatures. 

In the cry of the people we can find a lesson 
which, if we will but try to understand it, will bring 
us much consolation. “He hath done all things 
well.” While these words refer primarily to the 
miracle which Saint Mark records, they are ap- 
plicable to all of God’s dealings with His people. 
When Our Heavenly Father sends sunshine into our 
lives, He does well, and He does well when the skies 
above us are stormy, and we have lost our way. 
God has many to praise Him and thank Him when 
all goes well, but many fall away when He seems 
to abandon them. But God never abandons us. In 
darkness and in storm, in suffering of body and 
desolation of mind, He is very close to us. If we 
will but trust Him lovingly, then, as Saint Paul 
tells us, all things, honor and affluence, destitution 
and disgrace, weariness, sickness and death, will 
work together unto good. 
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THE PRESIDENT. Returning from his three-week 
fishing cruise in the Pacific, President Roosevelt 
received guests on the U. S. S. Houston at Balboa, 
C. Z. President Juan C. Arosemena, of Panama, and 
Governor Clarence S. Ridley, of the Panama Canal 
Zone, were among those present. At the reception 
and in the press the good neighbor policy was 
lauded. The President and his guests made a tour of 
inspection of the Canal Zone and the newly com- 
pleted portions of the Pan-American Highway sys- 
tem. After his arrival at Pensacola, Fla., the Presi- 
dential party went to Warm Springs, Ga... . At 
Barnesville, Ga., President Roosevelt addressed a 
gathering of 40,000. Both Senator George and Mr. 
Camp were upon the platform. Civic officials had 
given assurance that “the people of Lamar County 
feel that you have a right to speak on any subject 
you wish.” As noted later the President accepted 
the invitation to speak freely. 


PRIMARY ELECTIONS. The signal victories of Sen- 
ator Barkley, of Kentucky, and of Senator Bulkley, 
of Ohio, were the outstanding features of the pri- 
mary elections. Senator Barkley, Administration 
floor-leader in the Senate, and an outstanding 
champion of the New Deal, was chosen over Gover- 
nor Chandler, of Kentucky, by the largest majority 
received by any candidate for many years... . 
Senator Bulkley, equally zealous in his support of 
Administration policies, won an easy triumph over 
his opponent. Significant of the Ohio primaries is 
the fact that the Democratic primaries polled a 
larger number of voters than those enrolled in the 
Republican party. Senator Bulkley’s Republican 
opponent at the elections will be Robert A. Taft. 
... In Arkansas, Senator Hattie Caraway won in a 
closely contested race. .. . As a counterfoil to these 
Administration victories, Senator Clark, of Mis- 
souri, an outspoken critic of New Deal measures, 
was renominated in Missouri, and Senator Pope, a 
supporter of the President, was beaten in the Idaho 
primaries by Representative D. Worth Clark, who 
has frequently opposed the President’s policies. The 
defeat of Senator Pope followed a brief campaign 
in Idaho by Postmaster General James A. Farley, 
who asserted that “it was highly important that 
Idaho return a Senator who will support the Presi- 
dent in any program he undertakes.” . . . Chairman 
Hamilton, of the Republican National Campaign 
Committee, announced that results in Idaho indi- 
cated “another repudiation by the voters of President 
Roosevelt’s demand for the election of ‘yes men.’ ”’ 
However, to Senator Logan, of Kentucky, since the 
Idaho primaries allowed a coalition of Democrats 
and Republicans in the Democratic primaries, the 
the defeat of Senator Pope was not nationally sig- 
nificant. . . . In Tennessee, Administration policies 


were not a major issue, although Senator Berry, at 
first friendly to the Administration but lately a 
critic, was easily defeated for the renomination by 
Thomas Stewart. Mr. Stewart had the support of 
Senator McKellar, a warm supporter of the Presi- 
dent, and of the State “boss,” E. H. Crump, of 
Memphis. . . . Whether the primaries in Kentucky 
and Tennessee will be scrutinized by the Senate 
Committee on Elections is a question not yet an- 
swered. Reports authorized by the Committee were 
published some weeks ago. These indicated that 
methods destroying the freedom of the ballot were 
being used in both States. The Senate has no au- 
thority over the State primaries; it may, however, 
investigate them when the question of the fitness of 
an elected candidate to take his seat in the Senate 
is urged. . . . Encouraged by the results in the 
primaries, President Roosevelt has asked the voters 
in Georgia to defeat Senator Walter F. George, and 
to nominate Lawrence Camp, Federal district at- 
torney. “I hope he will be next Senator from this 
State,” said the President. Senator George, a dis- 
tinguished constitutional lawyer, was among the 
leaders in the fight against the bill for the re- 
organization of the Supreme Court, and the bill for 
reorganization of the executive department. But 
the President feels that the Senator is not a true 
“liberal.” Critics of the Administration assert that 
by his intervention in the Senatorial primaries, the 
President shows his desire to have a “controlled” 
Senate at his command, as well as a controlled 
Court. They further consider his silence on the pre- 
liminary reports of the Senate Committee on Elec- 
tions as extremely significant. 


AT Home. Senator Sheppard, chairman of the 
Senate Committee to investigate Senatorial cam- 
paign expenditures, held that political candidates 
were within their rights in soliciting funds from 
WPA workers. His response was given in regard to 
the action of Senator Guffey, of Pennsylvania, who 
requested not only the WPA employes but Demo- 
cratic jobholders to donate to the campaign fund. 
. .. Senator Sheppard, on the basis of preliminary 
reports, stated that no Senatorial candidate, him- 
self, has thus far been connected with election ir- 
regularities. Speaking as an individual, the Senator 
said he believed that a stronger control over the 
campaign expenditures for Congressional contests 
should be exercised by the House. . . . The trade 
agreement between the United States and Soviet 
Russia was renewed for another year. The Soviet 
promised to buy but $40,000,000 worth of American 
goods. ... Military training is being given to 658,043 
citizens this summer. More than 250,000 men were 
also receiving training in the navy, marine corps 
and the coast guard. The numbers are the largest in 
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the peace-time history of the country. . . . The Con- 
gressional committee headed by Representative 
Martin Dies, of Texas, for the purpose of investi- 
gating “un-American activities” opened in Wash- 
ington. Wide powers have been granted to the com- 
mittee to look into Communist, Fascist and Nazi 
activities. Hearings will be heard in New York, and 
probably in Detroit and Los Angeles. . . . Two move- 
ments which may vitally affect the C.I.O. were 
noted during the past week. In Los Angeles, four 
unions voted to abstain from a convention called by 
State organizer, Harry Bridges. These unions repre- 
sent garment, automobile, rubber and shoe workers, 
and have a membership of more than 20,000, Com- 
ment on this movement will be found on the edi- 
torial pages. In New York, similar unrest was found 
in the ranks of the powerful Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, headed by David Dubinsky, who 
allowed it to be inferred that this Union would not 
be represented at the forthcoming State C.L.O. 
convention. The Union pays C.I.O. dues, but is 
chary of any closer application: further, it does 
not approve the attitude of the C.I1.O. toward the 
A. F. of L., and it feels that these two labor groups 
should work in harmony. 


THE ADMINISTRATION. Upon his return from 
England, Secretary of Commerce Roper declared 
“that the improved business morale which was in 
evidence a month ago has been translated into 
definite business progress.” .. . Harry L. Hopkins, 
Works Progress Administrator, in a broadcast from 
Memphis, Tenn., stated that a permanent program 
for between-season employment in the South would 
be inaugurated. He believed that “the whole trend 
of our industrial economy, the tariff, the railroads 
and the effects of the one-crop system handicapped 
the South.” .. . The members of the newly organ- 
ized Civil Aeronautics Authority were sworn into 
office on August 8. The functions of the Authority 
will be similar to those of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. At the same time, the Bureau of Com- 
merce stated that 20,076 pilots and 9,732 aircraft 
held active certificates on July 1. 


ITALY. In a strongly-worded editorial, Virginio 
Gayda, editor of the Giornal d’Italia, defined Italy’s 
attitude toward the Russo-Japanese clash. Far from 
keeping the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo anti-Communist 
triangle out of sight, he declared that Italy had 
never concealed her sympathy for the Japs aese 
cause and her abhorrence of American, British and 
French financial exploitation of China. . . . Marshal 
Italo Balbo was reported to ha've flown for a visit 
to Berlin for the purpose of inspecting the Reich 
air forces. . . . The Informazione Diplomatica, the 
Italian Foreign Office’s official organ, asserted most 
emphatically that Rome had no intention of perse- 
cuting the Jews. The principal objective of the 
racist campaign, it declared, is to strengthen the 
Italian’s pride of race so as to prevent the creation 
of a race of half-castes in the colonies where mil- 
lions of Italians ultimately will reside. 
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SOVIET-JAPANESE WAR. Attention was shifted from 
the Chinese angle of the war by Russian conflict 
with Japanese troops at Changkufeng which, after 
a month’s intensive fighting was reported halted by 
an armistice that took effect on August 1l.... 
Bombardments only comparable to those of the 
Great War were let loose by Soviet armies reported 
to be commanded by Marshal Vassily Bluecher, 
sent expressly from Moscow. .. . The armies were 
evenly divided, nearly 1,000,000 Russians and Jap- 
anese facing each other on the border between 
Siberia and Korea. . . . The conflict was reported 
settled by an agreement in the course of a long 
conference between Foreign Commissar Maxim 
Litvinoff and Mamoru Shegimitzu, the Japanese 
Ambassador, only four hours after a communiqué 
had indicated that the situation at the front was 
growing more dangerous. The Commissar made the 
proposals in the name of the Soviet government, 
namely, that military action cease on August 11, 
that both armies remain in the positions they have 
occupied, that a commission be appointed to re-map 
the frontier and that this commission work on the 
basis of maps bearing the signatures of officials of 
Russia and Japan. The only flaw was the objection 
made by Japan to the composition of this commis- 
sion. Russia demanded that it consist of two dele- 
gates from either side plus an arbiter from a third 
country. Japan rejected the arbitration proposal 
and Litvinoff finally agreed. ... Soviet trade unions 
have offered a permanent refuge for some of the 
600 German and Italian wounded who are now in 
Spain with the International Brigades of the Loyal- 
ist armies. 


SPAIN. Dispatches from Franco’s Saragossa head- 
quarters indicated that Nationalist troops had 
“killed or captured” all Loyalist soldiers who 
crossed the Segre River south of Balaguer in an 
unheralded offensive. The reports coincided with 
admissions by Barcelona that the attack was halted, 
but that the new offensive “already has achieved 
its purpose” of drawing Nationalist troops from 
other fronts. . . . About fifty miles to the south, 
where other Loyalist forces had for two weeks 
threatened Gandesa, the Nationalists took the of- 
fensive. Movements of men and guns in the rear 
seemed to presage an action designed to force the 
enemy far beyond the Ebro. . . . The British 
freighter Lake Lugano was sunk in Palamos harbor 
on the Catalan coast by planes from Majorca... . 
The Nationalist Defense Ministry issued an order 
calling for a new class of recruits from among those 
born in the first three months of 1920... . No reply 
to date had been received from General Franco in 
response to the reminder given by Sir Robert Hodg- 
son, British Agent at Burgos, that the note of the 
Non-Intervention Committee on the withdrawal of 
volunteers from both sides had not yet been dealt 
with. While it is admitted that Franco has had a 
strenuous time on several fronts lately, British ob- 
servers were at a loss to understand his delay in 
replying, since he accepted the plan in principle 
nine months ago. 
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PLAN ENDORSED 


EDITOR: Undoubtedly there are many wonderful 
things being written and published by Catholics 
whose good influence would be immeasurably 
widened if their work were known. I am sure that 
many people who now only know AMERICA as a 
“Catholic Review of the Week” would eagerly await 
its pages each week if they once became familiar 
with its style, strong psychology, clear philosophy, 
penetrating practical wisdom, and its occasional, 
very engaging humor. 

I imagine that there are many priests who feel 
as I do: that all priests would benefit very much 
by a weekly perusal (“the act of perusing or read- 
ing carefully or thoughtfully”) of its articles and 
columns. For instance, these priests have found ex- 
cellent sermon material in the weekly one-column 
treatment of the Sunday Gospel. 

These same priests have not felt inclined to urge 
brother priests to “subscribe”; because such urging, 
unless accompanied by an evidently disinterested 
charity, becomes very similar to an obnoxious intra- 
church propaganda; the sort of thing which marks 
a man very definitely, if unsatisfactorily. 

I offer the following plan: Let these priests, in 
an occasional discussion of our present important 
interests, sum up very nicely what AMERICA has 
offered as a policy, an attitude, a solution, a com- 
ment—not as though it were the last word, but 
merely as an interesting contribution. Some priest 
might be interested to see the actual article quoted. 
Tell him you'll be glad to send it over, and that 
while he has it, he ought to read the “Parader’s” 
column. It’s on the last page. 


Baltimore, Md. MELCHISEDECK 


MORE NATIONALISM 


EDITOR: Your editorial, Racialism at Home and 
Abroad, (August 6) prompts me to protest that, 
whatever may be the case in Italy, present-day 
America has far too little nationalism; in fact, I 
wonder if there is nowadays an American people 
at all. We need nationalism, and we need it badly; 
it is the only moral force I can see to oppose the 
class-warfare internationalism of the Left. I think, 
if we try, we can create a new American people, 
chiefly out of the Old Stock (English, Scottish, 
Welsh) Americans, the Germans, Scandinavians, 
Irish and Poles in this country. I am afraid that 
Jews, and, to a great extent, Oriental Christians, 
are not assimilable except in a few individual cases. 

If such a wave of healthy nationalism does not 
develop soon, the inevitable reaction, when it comes, 
will take the form of a really ruthless American 
Fascism quite incompatible with Christianity. If 





we are afraid at this time to discuss the Jewish 
question at all, and if moderates like myself are 
not allowed to put forth the suggestion (more or 
less Hilaire Belloc’s solution) I believe, of estab- 
lishing a separate Jewish citizenship, there is real 
danger of a pogrom later on. 

I am very sympathetic with the Negroes (some- 
times I suspect they are the only people in this 
country with a future) and I think a solution can 
be worked out whereby they can live with us on 
a basis of mutual respect and cooperation with- 
out being destroyed by assimilation or disrupting 
the integrity of the white race. I am convinced we 
must make friends with them very soon, before the 
Communists succeed in stirring up also a race war. 

As a Catholic of Protestant origin I can speak 
for the “Protestant” mind. Let me suggest to you 
that, nowadays at any rate, the chief antagonism 
to the Catholic Church in America is nationalistic 
rather than religious. The Church in the United 
States cannot do better at this time than to reverse 
its policy of protecting foreign customs and ham- 
pering assimilation. Above all, Catholics should try 
to make friends with the Protestant Fundamen- 
talists of the South and West, who are about the 
only Protestants left who can really be called 
Christians in a strictly religious sense. Likewise, 
the Church should repudiate and war on the Jew- 
ish notion that there is a “Catholic people.” “The 
Catholic people” is simply a contradiction in terms. 

New York, N. Y. J. H. B. HOFFMANN 


OPEN DOORS 


EDITOR: I had to read your comment, A Stroll 
Along Riverside Drive (July 30), twice before I 
could take in the fact that it was a Catholic weekly 
in which it was printed. Surely, I thought, this is a 
mistake—this must have appeared in the Fellow- 
ship Forum or a DAR publication. But no. The 
Catholics are doing some surprising things lately. 
One wonders if they are any better than the rest. 

This Comment is an outrage. I hardly think it 
could have been written by an Irishman. When our 
own ancestors fled persecution in Ireland, they 
were pretty poverty-stricken. Many were illiterate. 
I am glad my grandparents were allowed to enter, 
although two of them spoke a “foreign language” — 
Gaelic. Who are we that we think we should own 
the earth? 

I think we ought to do something about these 
refugees and not leave the problem to the rest of 
the world to solve, or let refugees commit suicide. 
Our Holy Father the Pope had the courage to speak 
out in defense of the Jews. He says we are all mem- 
bers of one human family. 


Washington, D. C. MABEL SHEA 
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MR. FRANKLIN, THE PARAGON 
OF ALL NOBLE AMERICANS 


GEORGE SWIFT 








DURING the vogue of debunking literature, one 
figure who seems a perfect subject for the grisly 
ministry of the debunker, was entirely neglected. 
That figure is Benjamin Franklin. For Franklin 
was everything the Bohemian envies and hates for 
the envying. Franklin was a successful and a happy 
man. He advocated the natural virtues in theory 
and he lived them—in a way. He seems to have 
been utterly unselfish and unwaveringly moderate 
in the manner of his maturer life. He loved his 
country with a simple and unashamed ardor. 

And—what is vital to our notice—he left a more 
permanent effect on the national character than 
any other of the Revolutionary Fathers. For there 
is Franklinism in Clarence Darrow and in Harry 
Emerson Fosdick; in John D. Rockefeller and in 
Earl Browder; in Al Smith and John L. Lewis. A 
cynic can never be successful in America; we will 
tolerate no Talleyrands; we will not bow the knee 
to a Napoleon. But the truly admirable probity 
of a Benjamin Franklin elicits our admiration, and 
we raise monuments to perpetuate his fame. “One 
world at a time,” said some Franklinish philoso- 
pher, and the Y. M. C. A., an institution inconceiv- 
able elsewhere than in the U. S. A., is the epitome 
of this variety of hard-headed Christianity. 

Washington is most fittingly known to history 
as “the father of his country.’”’ No one, except 
perhaps Carlyle, has dared to dispute Washington’s 
title. But whatever Carlyle intended when he called 
Franklin “the father of all the Yankees,” there 
was ample justification for doing so; there are 
evidences of Franklin’s really close relationship 
with his countrymen and country. 

Even our Freudian sex-reformers, those incensed 
ladies and gentlemen, lay and clerical, who pur- 
port to abolish sin by the dogged study of the hor- 
mones which compose sin, are of the Franklin line- 
age. The same strain runs through the adherents 
of our multitudinous humanitarian movements— 
movements to improve the lot of slum-dwellers, or 
to build bigger and better playgrounds for the poor. 
We can notice a resemblance even in the dreary, 
bespectacled school-teacher who leads her pupils 
into the wide, sunny spaces of Central Park, where 
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Vitamin D is on the loose. These Americans have 
Franklinish traits that are as certain an indication 
of their relationship as a family nose or a family 
gait. 

Any movement towards the betterment of the 
species would have proved congenial to the tem- 
perament and talents of Benjamin Franklin. In his 
own time he did his best to encourage and mate- 
rially aid every effort of the sort, although his op- 
portunities were fewer than ours today. In his 
ruder age, there had not dawned, except in a wan 
and uncertain way, the vision now palpable in our 
own; of a people uniformly happy, healthy, learned 
and good. 

Franklin must have had intimations of the fu- 
ture. He must have envisioned, and therefore felt 
it a duty to hasten, the millennium. One produc- 
tive task succeeded another in engaging his busy 
mind; and there were few fields of activity into 
which he did not venture. The attitude of his con- 
temporaries encouraged this. For the eighteenth 
century was the Era of the Amateur. 

His characteristic acts such as his refusal to 
patent the Franklin stove, establish a standard for 
his successors; and there is excellent reason for al- 
lowing Benjamin Franklin to be set up as the ex- 
emplar of American benevolence. There is a specifi- 
cally American note in his beneficence as recorded 
in a multiplicity of substantial manifestations; 
lightning rods, a hospital, fire companies, better 
policing and street-lighting, schools, the Rotary and 
a plethora of pragmatic apothegms. 

But he has given us an even more characteristic 
inheritance, one that carries on the unique spirit 
of the man. Our female bookkeepers and stenogra- 
phers are the direct result of Franklin’s clairvoyant 
advice. For it was his wise suggestion that women 
be instructed in the intricacies of book-keeping, so 
that in their widowhood they could fend better for 
themselves. 

That his country became the foremost in mate- 
rial conquests was due largely to the orientation 
given it by Franklin. Indeed, there is more than 
an accidental symbolism in the fact that the Frank- 
lin stove replaced in the homes of America the 























open hearth; it is an example of how the higher 
serviceability sweeps aside what is merely human 
and amiable, but, by comparison, inadequate. 
Franklin was like his stove in precisely this; that 
the virtues of both pertained to service and even 
to efficiency. 

But success and amiability are joined in indis- 
soluble wedlock. Franklin, during his ambassadorial 
days in Paris, accepted with friendly dignity the 
adoration of the salons. Blinking behind his spec- 
tacles, he may have wondered at the excessive 
demonstrations in his honor; but his gravity never 
deserted him. He continued to appear in public in 
his plain suit and fur cap, even when French so- 
ciety likened him to Cato, Fabius and Solon. He 
went wherever he was invited, met the paragons 
of his time, was flattered and gave flattery where 
it was effective. He made his bow to Louis XVI; 
he saw the Queen at play; he talked with Voltaire. 
Franklin belonged to the eighteenth century which 
was the indisputable property of Voltaire. No man 
possessed a whole period with the same degree of 
security and dominion. 

One incident illuminates Franklin’s sojourn in 
French society. To Voltaire, he brought his little 
grandchild. The child gazed at the sage; the sage 
at the child. A crowd of spectators gazed at both. 
Franklin’s moment came when Voltaire asked the 
child what he wanted most. 

“Your blessing, sire!” said the grandparent. 

Writing of his popularity during this period, his 
biographers tell us that Franklin was grave and 
forthright in his dealings with men; and, in his 
dealings with women, notwithstanding his seventy- 
odd years, waggishly gallant. The favor he enjoyed 
is shown in the rings, snuff-box lids and walls that 
blossomed with his likeness. 

Even those deeper things of the spirit which 
constitute the moral and religious life of a man, 
are patterned on the philosophy given us by Benja- 
min Franklin. During his maturer years, he pro- 
fessed some religious belief or affiliation, one super- 
seding another; Quakerism, Presbyterianism, An- 
glicanism. But there was a broad spirit in Franklin 
that inspired him to give the outstretched hand to 
any Christian sect—to the early Unitarians, Rich- 
ard Price and Joseph Priestley, and later, to the 
famous divine, George Whitefield, when the latter 
carried his apostolate to these hinterlands. 

Franklin’s habits were exemplary. He went to 
church regularly as long as he could hear the word 
of God interpreted by the Reverend Hemphill. This 
minister’s liberal views were consonant with Frank- 
lin’s, and his sermons delighted Franklin by afford- 
ing him the sort of rational and useful moral les- 
sons that were considered in advance of the time. 
However, Hemphill was disliked by the simpler and 
dogmatic Presbyterians of Philadelphia, and de- 
spite Franklin’s loyal defense, was banished. After 
that, Franklin switched his attendance to the An- 
glican Church. He was never at home there, how- 
ever, and though he had brought his wife, chil- 
dren, workmen and apprentices with him and 
though he always continued his subscription for a 
family pew, his attendance at services dropped off. 


Franklin shared in that vision of a wider society 
described by Joseph de Maistre as a sort of super- 
church, wherein all creeds and religions chummed 
together in perfect accord. Here no inter-sectarian 
differences or dividing dogmas remained, all alike 
being submerged in larger ideals and philosophic 
tranquility. For Franklin, Washington, Hancock, 
Jefferson and most of the other Revolutionary Fa- 
thers were brothers in the Order of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons. 

But as to the moral ideals he upheld for his 
growing country, Franklin is faintly reminiscent 
of the grim medieval days. We realize how far we 
have fallen from the ways of grace when we read 
his truly Christian exhortations. No less a figure 
than Francis of Assisi may be compared to him. 

Francis concerned himself with “indefinites” 
and “spirituals,” whereas Franklin doggedly and 
honestly kept to the love of humanity. There are no 
extremisms in Franklin’s writings and every piece 
of advice is pitched in a key his readers can readi- 
ly appreciate. Franklin recognized the fact that 
he was bounded by a circumference of material 
exigencies, and he strove, within those confines, 
to lead the good life. He expected his followers to 
do as well, but not any better. He is helpful where- 
as the Assisian is ardent; he is simple whereas the 
Assisian is arduous. 

Franklin loved the practicable. His precepts are 
specific and tangible, not hung in the air out of 
the reach of flesh and blood. In this respect they 
resemble Lord Chesterfield’s admonitions to his 
natural son. Yet Chesterfield and Franklin are at 
the furthest remove from each other in every other 
respect. Chesterfield was a cynic, a pessimist, a 
complete misanthrope who merely intended that his 
progeny should not suffer because of mistakes like 
those into which he himself had blundered. Frank- 
lin’s motives were plainly philanthropic. 

Franklin desired to see men in the mass, the 
object of true philanthropy, sharing in moral per- 
fection. It was patently contrary to that philosophy 
of egalitarianism which he and everyone else in 
his century professed, that men, or at least any 
considerable body of men, should be excluded from 
any benefit whatsoever. 

Like his lightning rod, Franklin was sensitive 
to certain dangers. Man, he observed, lives in an 
ambient of moral temptations, and the price of 
moral perfection is perpetual vigilance. This truth, 
obvious to everyone, some men appreciate with 
singular intensity; Saint Ignatius was one of these, 
Franklin another. Each contrived a scheme, there- 
fore, by which he kept a constant guard over his 
thoughts, words and deeds. His “Particular Ex- 
amination of Conscience” Ignatius left to his fol- 
lowers. Franklin kept a journal of his spiritual con- 
dition. Both devices have in common a balance 
sheet of moral credits and debits, and are a sort 
of spiritual book-keeping by double entry. 

If the analogy between Saints and Benjamin 
Franklin appears vague and far-fetched, it is be- 
cause it is merely a surface one. There is a real 
analogy because Franklin was satisfied to enter- 
tain a surface virtue. 
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TO COVENTRY PATMORE 


I have loved thee for thy lowness, holy soul, 
For thy God-smitten, honest earthiness, 
Thy soldier-like and Saxon forthrightness; 
Since Newman’s rarefied and lustral goal 
Is far beyond the climb of such as me. 
My drossy, base Ohio piety 
Pants after Reason’s heights, where rapt Saint John, 
The Spanish John, adores beyond the Night; 
And then, and then—one falls so flat! the lea 
Is mingled with the wine of Love, ah bitterly, 
The war for grace is such a losing fight. 
So take, dear Englishman, Our Lady’s wight, 
This thankfulness from me, thy sodden brother; 
Mary’s knight errant in the age of steam, 
I have, through thee, received a wayward gleam, 
Shaded and fitted for my comprehension, 
Refracted to my measure, for no other.... 
Pray for me, Patmore, where thou art, make mention 
Of one obscure and struggling Catholic clod, 
Pray for me, Patmore, to the Face of God. 
Davin GorDON 


SAINT JOSEPH, PATRON OF POETS 


Joseph, maker of chairs and cart-wheels— 

And Towers of Holiness, 

I stand at your shopdoor and knock. 

I have need to sit down on a craftsman’s bench 

With Homeliness and with Heavenliness, 

For I would fashion strong clean poems, well-made 
things 

Housing Vision. 


I have need of the timber piled at your elbow . 

Of common wood 

Of cedar from Lebanon 

Of weathered pine 

Of bark that is rough to the touch; 

Of grained fibre from your inner life for fashioning 
things of the Spirit. 


I have need of earthy and heavenly odors... 

Of the blended fragrance of resined oak fresh from the 
forest 

With pine chips on your floor, 

With living honey-suckle climbing your window-ledge, 

With the Breath of a Divine Child— 

Who reaches for sunbeams on the wall and chases a 
cricket. 


I have need of sound and silence... 

Of the cricket’s song twining with the hum of your saw 
In a little edge of homeliness 

Around the transcendent song that is Mary’s voice— 
Lest its powered rarity sunder ears 

That have borne the singing of the spheres. 


(The tones of the girl-wife you have brought from Jeru- 
salem’s temple, 

Carpenter of Nazareth, 

Are purer than blossoms of spikenard at your lattice; 

Her voice uplifted in David’s song 

Is sweeter far than David’s lyre 

And the name of her Child on her lips is a fountain 
spraying the stars.) 


I have need of the silence that falls from you 
As placid shavings from your rhythmical plane, 
Of the silence that goes out from you 

As a mystic flood, 

Drenching the posts and the doors 

And the doves on the rafters. 


I have need to see you at your work... 

For I would learn to handle ancient knotted wood with 
quiet respect, 

I would learn to swing a hammer with sinewy grace, 

To poise beam against beam with precision, 

To shape honest material with integrity— 

To make of all toil a white canticle of praise and glory 
to God. 


I have need to watch you once again. . 
As you drop your tools at Mary’s call, 
And sit down for your noon-day meal, 
Easily and courteously, 

In the company of Heaven’s Queen 

And the Maker of the Universe. 


Joseph, maker of chairs and cart-wheels— 
And Towers of Holiness, 
I stand at your shopdoor and knock. 
I have need to sit down on a craftsman’s bench 
With Homeliness and with Heavenliness, 
For I would fashion strong clean poems, well-made 
things 
Housing Vision. 
Sister M. PAULINUS 


THORN-TREE WITH APPLES 


Here stands the thorn-tree, Life, 
With spikes that pierce and tear, 
Its roots in bitter ground, 
Its boughs in stormy air. 


And yet amid those boughs 
Gleam apples all of gold. 
What odds that I should bleed 
If I this fruit may hold? 


Faith, friendship, love, 
See how each apple shines— 
Amid the twisted boughs, 
Behind the prickly spines. 
JOHN BUNKER 


DECEPTION 


Beloved, it cannot be I! 

Thou, Thou—O Brother, King!— 
Inviting me inside the wall 

To see from life-rain lilies spring! 


O Master mine, Thou callest 
Some fairer soul. But I 
Will go, and—-Love’s imposter—Thee 
Deceive until I die. 
Sister Mary IcNatrus 
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BOOKS 


SEEDS THAT BLOOMED 
IN MEDIEVAL DAYS 


THe GaTEWAY TO THE Mipp.e Aces. By Eleanor Ship- 

ley Duckett. The Macmillan Co. $5 
A CENTURY that embraced the lives and labors of 
Benedict, Caesarius, Cassiodorus, Columbanus, Columba, 
Boethius and the two Gregorys—of Tours and the Great 
—stands out ir relief against the forces of darkness and 
destruction left in the wake of the invasion of the bar- 
barian and the Fall of Rome. But the sixth century is 
not only memorable for the greatness of the men who 
adorned it. If the Christian preachers of the fifth century 
spoke their jeremiads on the world, its woes and the de- 
generation of the times, and directed men’s minds and 
hearts from the world’s false dream of ruin and evil to 
a City not built by hands, forces were even then at work, 
seedlings were being implanted into a rough soil that 
would emerge in their full power, burgeon forth with a 
meridian brilliance of fulfilment during the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Though still embroiled in siege and battle, famine, 
murder, the decay and eventual overthrow of Rome, as 
well as the sweep of the barbaric tribes, the sixth cen- 
tury in shedding the old was emerging in a new culture 
that was to have its connatural percussions in politics, 
education, religion. The union of Frank and Lombard 
under Carolus Magnus was being fused, Spain was as- 
similating her strange invaders, while Britain was har- 
ried by her Saxon guests and Ireland gave promise of 
enriching civilization in her home schools and by her 
missionaries on the Continent. 

The change even went deeper. Chalcedon and subse- 
quent Christological controversies were humming, but 
Clovis had been baptized, Recared converted, and the 
Patrician mission unloosed the wondrous energies of 
Columba and Columban in the spread of monasticism. 
Within Italy, Benedict of Nursia was to initiate a work 
of enduring splendor, a tradition to reach brilliant 
heights under the first Pope Gregory. The medieval lyric 
was fore-shadowed in the martial strains of Venantius 
Fortunatus, while the monk Cassiodorus and more par- 
ticularly the pre-scholastic Boethius were in different 
days bridging the past, linking Aristotle with Scholastic 
medieval culture. All these and more, men and their 
works, origins and tendencies justify the denomination 
of the sixth century as The Gateway to the Middle Ages. 

All these receive sympathetic and scholarly treatment 
from the judicious, painstaking author. Her care and 
labor are at all times evident and only once is any room 
left for a mild rebuke on the sly humor of the author 
with the unfailing miracles, which indeed have not been 
approved by any ecclesiastical court. But on this score, 
with one possible exception in the chapter on Gregory 
the Great, the proprieties are not grievously trans- 
gressed. One will find in the book pictures of contem- 
porary France and Britain, of Roman culture and Celtic 
monasticism, an analysis of the always appealing Con- 
solation of Boethius, with two fine chapters on Benedict 
and Gregory. And when you are in danger of tiring, if 
it be possible under the attraction of theme and style, 
you will be recreated and thrilled by the Odysseys of 
Radigund, Severinus and Cassiodorus. There are no per- 
sonal clichés or pet aversions. In a word it is a book to 
instruct, delight and edify in the best sense of that word. 
Perhaps one could not give a higher commendation. 

There is an index and select bibliography. Care and 
precision are reflected in its composition. While Irish 
Monasticism by John Ryan, S.J., finds place in the bibli- 
ography the author does not seem to have availed her- 


self of its use to the extent she might have. For once at 
least, we are in accord with a publisher’s blurb: this 
scholarly study adds to the author’s prestige, both as 
a scholar and as a gifted narrator. While well produced, 
the price shows little sensibility to our real economic 
depression. The reviewer would like to see as capable 
treatment of the succeeding centuries to which the sixth 
is the gateway. WILLIAM J. BENN 


AN ANTIDOTE 
FOR DISILLUSIONMENT 


UNFAMILIAR Faces. By Alice Grant Rosman. G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. $2 
WHOLESOME novels with happy endings appear from 
time to time as a jolt to the sophisticates of disillusion- 
ment. Such a story is Miss Rosman’s Unfamiliar Faces. 
It is a domestic scene with domestic people and their 
domestic troubles. 

Elizabeth Sandal, after a life of enforced economy, 
finds herself widowed and well provided for by a brief 
will in which she is the sole beneficiary. Her son and 
daughter, Oliver and Dorothea, with all the selfishness 
of youth, are somewhat disappointed at this turn of 
events and decide to carve out independent careers for 
themselves. As a preliminary step they send their heart- 
sick mother to Switzerland for a period of readjustment. 

This timid woman stops in Paris en route and acci- 
dentally meets an old friend in the person of Andrew 
Leicester, who is waiting there to encounter an unman- 
ageable daughter, Shirley, and her brother William. Ac- 
companied by his children, Leicester later joins Elizabeth 
in Switzerland, and together the older folks attempt to 
find a solution to their domestic problems. When things 
are at their worst Oliver, fearing that his mother has 
fallen into the hands of a designing male, arrives in 
Switzerland to fall in love with Shirley. Eventually all 
troubles are dispelled. Mrs. Sandal finds herself re- 
juvenated and attractive, Mr. Leicester finds himself 
reconciled to his daughter and infatuated with Elizabeth; 
Shirley and Oliver find themselves on the road to matri- 
mony to live happily ever after. 

Though Miss Rosman’s characters are few, they are 
well drawn and furnish her with a medium for some 
rather sane doctrine on parental dealing with the way- 
wardness of modern youth. For the most part her story 
is restfully quiet, delightfully interesting. It is a good 
glimpse of human nature that has found an antidote for 
human failings. JosepH R. N. MaxwELL 


SELFISH OUTLOOK 
OF NARROW ISOLATIONIST 


ConscripT Europe. By Randolph Leigh. G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. $3 
THE AUTHOR of this volume, described as “timely and 
authoritative,” has been for fourteen years the director 
of oratorical contests in government principles in the 
United States, South America and Europe, and has also 
spent two years as European newspaper reporter. He, 
therefore, knows many facts about present-day condi- 
tions and offers these facts in a straightforward and 
probably accurate fashion; but he is totally lacking in 
all the finer qualities of tolerance, wisdom and breadth 
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of judgment, demanded of a writer who aims at leading 
his generation. 

It is all too easy to find fault, all too easy to develop 
an attitude of moral superiority to England, France, 
Italy, and forget completely that these abstractions do 
not exist; that only millions of struggling and suffering 
men and women do who, for the most part, ask only to 
be allowed to do their work and bring up their families 
in peace. The author tells us that not one of these coun- 
tries is worthy of our friendship, for the great passion 
of all of them has always been “freebooting at home 
and abroad.” 

The whole European concept of life, he tells us, is 
utterly alien to our American ideal, so it is “futile to 
search out any one nation there who embodies enough 
of our philosophy to justify re-rescuing it.” He scoffs at 
“Holy Albion” despoiling those who are helpless at home 
and abroad. He sees France as “the Gimmeland of 
Europe,” and explains Mussolini by the statement that 
the lower classes of Italy have always been semi-serfs. 
Germany is the greatest force for war, though that may 
be avoided by allowing her to carry out her ruthless 
policy of Eastern expansion. 

But why worry about any of the predatory pack? The 
only wisdom for us, who are obviously a superior race, 
is to rejoice that we live in “the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” 

The book clearly illustrates the evil effects of a narrow 
isolationist policy in producing a shallow heart and a 
restricted and selfish outlook. It embodies the philosophy 
of Main Street, and is repugnant to the ideal of even a 
cultured Pagan. “I am a man and nothing that concerns 
mankind is alien to me.” 

MoTHerR Mary LAWRENCE 


HUMAN NATURE'S 
FULLEST EXPRESSION 


LITERATURE, THE LEADING EpucatTor. By Francis P. 

Donnelly, S.J. Longmans, Green and Co. $3 
HAD Father Donnelly published this book ten or fifteen 
years ago he would have been termed a reactionary 
staying the progress of Deweyocracy. Its advent today 
might lead one to suspect that he is riding the coat tails 
of New Deal Hutchins or Foerster. But Father Donnelly 
is no opportunist. For thirty years he has been conduct- 
ing classes according to the principles set forth in this 
book, and for thirty years in his published works he 
has been iterating and reiterating the need for the com- 
plete education of the individual through the study of 
literature as an art. He has been standing squarely on 
the rock of world-old methods. The educational comet 
has merely completed its dizzy circle. 

Literature, the Leading Educator is a series of diversi- 
fied essays advancing the main thesis that literature, 
studied as an art, should be the principal subject, and 
that the production of literature should be the primary 
end of a formal liberal education. These essays contend 
that culture means cultivated power of self expression, 
that acts and not facts educate, that creation should be 
honored equally with research, that art deals with 
wholes, science with fragments, that science is classified 
knowledge, while art is a habit or power of operation, 
and that in literature human nature has received its 
best expression. 

It is difficult to pick out one or several of the essays 
and say—these are the more inspiring or the more 
useful. Like stars they differ from their fellow stars, yet 
each has its own excellence. Chapters on Sophocles and 
Homer and Beauty shine with the splendor of—I hesitate 
to use the word for fear of misunderstanding—scholar- 
ship. “The Leisure of Life” gleams with an Eternal glow. 
Educational astronomers with a sense of humor, if such 
there be, should chuckle at the brittle brilliance of the 
satirical “Science in Literature.” For pedagogical 
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methods presented in polished prose, “Art in Literature” 
and “Solving the Problem of Articulation” stand alone 
in age-old grandeur. 

But far and away the best argument for using litera- 
ture as education’s principal tool is that literature has 
educated the author of Literature, the Leading Educator. 

Pau L. O’CONNOR 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


THE Lire or O. O. McIntyre. By Charles B. Driscoll. 

Greystone Press. $2.50 
THE DEATH of O. O. McIntyre last February called 
forth so many comments that most readers are now 
acquainted with the contrast between the wide circula- 
tion of his writings and his secluded private life. This 
biography, written by his friend and editor, is perhaps 
most valuable for the further insight it gives into his 
character and manner of living. Kindly and clean in his 
famous column, New York Day by Day, he was the same 
among friends, but it may surprise his readers to learn 
how many and serious were the fears and anxieties that 
made his life one long trial and kept him from enjoying 
the fruits of his success. 

Nervous and shy, he was ridden continuously by 
groundless fears, such as falling dead in a crowded 
street. Even when his column had lifted him to the 
peaks of popularity and was bringing in rich returns, 
he lived in constant dread of losing his readers and being 
brought to poverty. Mrs. McIntyre is given well deserved 
praise for her loving cooperation in encouraging and 
protecting her husband and in handling the financial 
side. 

The enthusiasm of a devoted friend often leads the 
author into pardonable exaggeration, and the long lists 
of the friends of O.O. are wearying. But the general tone 
of the book is excellent, and one puts it down with the 
feeling of having become really acquainted with an in- 
teresting personality. There is much about O.O. as a 
model for young writers, but the odd combination of 
talent and eccentricities leaves the personality as the 
main factor, and the lessons in fundamentals seem to 
come back to the old rule of being yourself. The great 
appeal of O.O. to his nation-wide audience rested largely 
on his having preserved in New York the smalltown 
viewpoint developed during his early days in Gallipolis, 
Ohio, and on his ready response to ordinary things. 

WILLIAM A. Down 


Sex PsycHoLocy IN EpucaTIon. By Rudolph Allers. 

B. Herder Book Co. $2.50 
THE REPUTATION and scholarly equipment, both 
theoretical and empirical, of the noted Catholic Austrian 
psychologist is assurance of the worth of Sex Psychol- 
ogy in Education. While many good works have appeared 
on this important subject of late years, none, perhaps, 
possesses the rounded merit of the present. Therein is 
found a logical procedure according to which the genesis 
of the Sex Question, the part played by sex in personality 
and the psychology of sex life are examined. In these 
three chapters one finds thoroughly sane, scientific in- 
struction, combined with a searching criticism of the 
errors, extravagances and unfounded assumptions of 
Freudians and others. It would be impossible, I think, 
to parallel in any work on the subject as much valuable 
instruction, bearing with it on every page and on every 
phase of the subject the signet of authentic science, 
both as regards the due place of biology, psychology, 
ethics and revealed religion. 

The most distinctive note of the book, repeated again 
and again and what is better, actualized in the text, is 
that sex education is only a part of general education 
and should be so orientated. The auxiliary sciences can 
help us in sex education, but the latter should not be sub- 














mitted to the dictates of any science. The integration 
of nature is, of course, the fundamental requisite for 
any philosophy of human conduct. Rarely, however, do 
we find it applied so successfully as our author does in 
his consideration of an admittedly difficult problem, or 
rather, set of problems. This fine, authoritative work can 
be enthusiastically recommended to all Catholic edu- 
cators—parents, physicians, teachers and priests, that is, 
to all who, having a share in the formation of adoles- 
cents, need principles that are psychologically, peda- 
gogically and religiously correct. WILLIAM J. BENN 


CONSUMERS AND THE MarKeEtT. By Margaret G. Reid. 

F. 8. Crofts and Co. $3.75 
PRESENTED here is a study of consumers’ problems 
and a general picture of the American market system 
in so far as it pertains to consumers. Consumers’ prob- 
lems are carefully delineated and analyzed; comparisons 
with other countries are instituted when feasible and 
solutions are proposed. The handling of these problems 
is characterized by admirable objectivity and sound, 
realistic judgment. 

The general picture of our marketing mechanism is 
enhanced by an acute sensitivity to deficiencies and limi- 
tations which militate against the public welfare. In a 
thorough fashion marketing organizations, costs, selling 
practices and prices are discussed. Among other choice 
morsels one finds here fine presentations of the chain 
store questions, consumers’ cooperatives, instalment sell- 
ing, truth in advertising, standardization of products. 

The last section of the book is devoted to a discussion 
of possible ways of improvement. Prior to this, many 
particular improvements have been outlined. This last 
section is more general and more fundamental in tone. 
It reviews competition, state-planning, regulation, self- 
government in industry, consumers’ cooperatives and re- 
search as possible methods of improvement. To the 
ordinary reader this discussion is likely to prove fruitless 
and confusing. The desired improvements are not suffi- 
ciently defined and clear and an element of indecisive- 
ness defeats adherence to one or other of alternative 
methods. The reader remains in doubt as to the relative 
merits of organization and freedom, of government in- 
tervention and perfect competition, of progress by legis- 
lative fiat and progress by growth. With these doubts un- 
resolved the value of the work as a guide to practical 
policy is diminished. 

As a graphic survey of consumer and market prob- 
lems the work most particularly recommends itself to 
study clubs and discussion groups. For such purposes an 
excellent study outline and bibliography with questions 
are appended. 

By way of summary we might say that of the author’s 
devotion to research and education, of her ability to 
collate facts there is ample evidence. The resulting sci- 
entific exposition is a valuable contribution within the 
limits noted above. RAYMOND F. CAHILL 


VAGABOND VOYAGING. By Larry Nixon. Little, Brown 
and Co. $2.25 
IF you are looking for something new in the way of a 
vacation that will provide either rest or adventure with- 
out putting a heavy strain on the budget, seek guidance 
in Vagabond Voyage. There was a time when freight 
ships carried nothing but cargo and crew, and the ad- 
venturer who hoped to travel on one of them had to 
make a personal tour of the docks in search of a cap- 
tain willing to take him along. Now Mr. Nixon can 
enumerate a goodly list of ships that gladly carry pas- 
sengers, in number from one to over a hundred, and 
bookings can be made through the regular travel 
agencies. He tells all about life on a passenger-carrying 
freighter, and paints a picture to make even the least 
venturesome feel a longing to visit some of those distant 
ports with the strange names. He plans trips to meet all 
variations in the amount of time and money the traveler 
can afford to spend and gives rm. \.ute directions for mak- 
ing the voyage pleasant and instructive. 
WILLIAM A. Dowpb 


THEATRE 


HATS AND PLAYS. In a long-ago that few of us are 
old enough to remember, women’s hats were a recog- 
nized nuisance in American theatres. They were a 
nuisance because women wore them to plays and re- 
fused to take them off, and because the hats therefore 
obstructed the views of the men sitting behind them. 
The women sitting behind them could not complain. 
They themselves were wearing hats and they were tl.ere- 
fore a nuisance to those back of them. 

It took years to eliminate that nuisance from the 
American big-city theatres. It would, for American 
crowds are the most good-natured in the world. They 
will “stand for” almost anything, as they are still prov- 
ing anew every night when they sit in theatre seats for 
which they have paid three dollars and thirty cents or 
thereabouts, and are unable to hear half the lines 
spoken by the characters on the stage. 

But the worm does turn occasionally, though it often 
takes a long time to do it. The hat nuisance of four 
decades ago was finally abolished, and for the last quar- 
ter of a century few women, if any, wore hats at a play. 
When the evil began again I trembled, for I knew ex- 
actly what was coming. Hats—big hats, mild protests, 
hurt feelings, outraged offenders, patient and long-suf- 
fering audiences. Soon a return to the days when ushers 
walked down the aisle to the worst offenders, i.e., those 
with the biggest hats, tapped the offenders on the 
shoulder and said mellifluously: “Madam, would you 
mind taking off your hat?” Then, more hurt feelings 
and outraged womanhood. For “Madam” always did 
mind, and always will, though she usually takes off 
the hat unless she prefers to rise and haughtily leave 
the theatre. 

Men have always disliked having their views of pretty 
actresses cut off by hats and wearers rarely as pretty 
as those on the stage, so it was men who abolished the 
original evil and gave us our long interval of freedom 
from it. It is the men who will have to do this again if 
the American theatre is to be a home of the drama in 
the coming years instead of an all-season hat show. 

When the evil began two years ago, it was done very 
cleverly. The entering wedge was at first hardly no- 
ticeable. The hats were those tiny, close-fitting affairs 
that were hardly distinguishable from the wearer’s hair. 
Toward the end of the season the hats became larger, 
and a bit higher. By the beginning of last season they 
were spreading out at the sides. By the end of last 
season they had wholly ceased to be theatre-hats, as 
they had been at first. They were just hats—big hats, 
high hats, wide hats, of the sorts worn on outdoor oc- 
casions. 

Again our audiences are living up to their high repu- 
tations—the patient dears! They have borne the nuisance 
uncomplainingly, as a rule. At most a spectator leans 
forward and says humbly, “Pardon—but would you mind 
taking off your hat?” Sometimes the offender utterly 
refuses to do it. Only last June one offender snapped 
back at me: “Yes, I would mind!” And she did not take 
off the hat, which was a record-breaker in size. The little 
episode almost stopped the play. Others around me, 
who were also inconvenienced by that towering hat, be- 
came indignant and repeated my request to the offender. 
She still kept her hat on her head and we finally grasped 
the fact that her hair was not fit for inspection. (This 
suspicion, by the way, always rises in the spectator’s 
mind, when offenders refuse to remove their hats). 

Do you go to the theatre to see hats, or do you go 
there to see plays? Make up your minds now—and 
utter your protests to producers at once. Otherwise, you 
won’t see much but hats in our theatres next winter— 
and s~»me of the hats will be so unbecoming! 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. This screen biography of the 
Austrian born princess, who became Queen of France 
in time to lose her head to the Revolution, is a brilliant 
work on the technical side of picture-making, surpassing 
Versailles in visual splendor, directed and acted with a 
sureness and polish which mark it out as a labor of love. 
Of course, there will not be lacking critics to say that 
this is an exceedingly liberal treatment of the mon- 
archy, especially on the distaff side, and that Marie has 
been given a coat of whitewash out of deference to 
Norma Shearer’s fans. But whitewash seems to be part 
of the Hollywood biography, and this film is at least as 
historical as Zola was, although the special pleaders will 
not find it so much to their taste. The main action car- 
ries Marie through her disappointing marriage to the 
Dauphin, later King Louis XVI, her period of gay aban- 
don before ascending the throne, the troublous reign 
ending in revolution, flight, disaster. A Swedish noble- 
man with whom she falls in love appears throughout the 
plot, finally assisting in the royal family’s unsuccessful 
escape. W. S. Van Dyke has given the long story a meas- 
ured pace suited to its tragic overtones. Miss Shearer’s 
portrait of the Queen, who was undone by circumstances 
stronger than good intentions, is most effective in the 
later passages of the picture. Robert Morley, as the 
Dauphin, achieves a magnificent characterization which 
is perhaps the production’s chief surprise and merit. 
John Barrymore, Tyrone Power, Joseph Schildkraut and 
Henry Stephenson add a final gloss to a distinguished 
film which adults cannot afford to miss. (MGM) 


LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. The screen’s best, if not 
first, wooden actor, Charlie McCarthy, features this en- 
joyable mixture of comedy and sentimental drama, with 
the comic element making the production worthwhile. 
The serious plot is tailor-made and strains too much 
after its effects as it relates the difficulties of a young 
actress in attaining success. Armed with a letter of in- 
troduction, she eventually appears in a play with a 
prominent actor, who is in reality her father, after ap- 
parently losing the dancer with whom she is in love. 
But the problem is solved when her father is conven- 
iently run over by a taxi and her identity becomes 
known. The more amusing action concerns Edgar Ber- 
gen’s squabble with Charlie and his determination to 
replace him with a new dummy. Adolphe Menjou and 
Andrea Leeds carry off the serious roles with good grace 
but this Charles Rogers production depends on Charles 
McCarthy for audience approval. It will easily please the 
family with that reservation. (Universal) 


GATEWAY. This is by way of being the Grand Hotel of 
Ellis Island, being a serio-comic study of life just out- 
side our immigration gates. A young Irish girl, on her 
way to America to be married, becomes involved in a 
romantic escapade when she steps from second to first 
class on shipboard on the invitation of a returning war 
correspondent. Further complications await their dis- 
embarking but the affair is too good-humored not to end 
happily. Don Ameche and Arleen Whelan, assisted by 
Gregory Ratoff and Binnie Barnes, make capital enter- 
tainment of the film. It is recommended for family 
patronage. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


SOUTH RIDING. An unusually fine picture from the 
British studios represents rural life as a background for 
a perplexing and pathetic marital problem. Directed by 
Victor Saville with restraint and sympathy, and superb- 
ly acted by Edna Best and Edmund Gwenn, it poses the 
problem of crooked local politics and social conscious- 
ness in an engrossing, adult fashion. (London Films) 
THomas J. FiTzMorrIs 
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EVENTS 


INSTANCES of adverse fortune appeared. . . . A Penn- 
sylvania citizen had his face frostbitten during a recent 
heat wave. Gas from the tank of a refrigerator exploded, 
set up Arctic-Circle cold around his visage. ... An Il- 
linois resident attended bank night regularly at a 
theatre, finally decided to skip one night, visit a skat- 
ing rink. At the rink he learned his name had been 
called at the theatre, that his loss was four hundred 
dollars. Next evening he attended the theatre, discov- 
ered his name was called at the rink, causing him a 
hundred-dollar loss. ... A native of Texas, returning at 
night to his home, perceived that some one had broken 
into the house, piled the refrigerator contents in the 
middle of the kitchen floor; put all the dirty laundry 
into the refrigerator; broken the legs off the dining 
room table, placed a frankfurter in his shotgun barrel. 
Disgusted, the Texan went to bed. The bed collapsed... . 
The power of imagination was demonstrated in New 
York. A twenty-year-old youth saw a policeman shoot- 
ing after a fleeing robber. The youth cried: “I’m shot,” 
keeled over. Doctors at the hospital found the youth 
was not even half-shot. ... A seven-year-old New Jersey 
juvenile who has been smoking cigars and pipes since 
he was eight months old, announced he has commenced 
keeping steady company with a girl. “She’s a blond, with 
dark brown hair,” he revealed. . . . The difficulty of 
arousing some people from slumber was glimpsed in 
Massachusetts. An automobile, manned by a snoring 
driver, leaped off the highway, tore through a fence, 
bowled over nine cement posts, was stopped by a tele- 
graph pole. The driver snored through it all. A pass- 
ing motorist seeing the car wrapped around the pole and 
feeling something wrong, awakened the slumberer. 


Instances of irascibility were reported. Indiana firemen 
called from their fire-house, laughingly beat out a small 
blaze in a truck. They learned afterward from the owner 
that the kegs saved from the flames contained four 
hundred pounds of dynamite. Their jovial attitude toward 
the truck owner ceased; they showed signs of irritation. 
... Touches of incongruity disturbed the week. The Bar- 
tenders International and the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union scheduled their annual conventions for 
the same time in the same San Francisco hotel. Em- 
barrassment was ducked when the Bartenders postponed 
their meeting. . . . Coincidences were noted. Ten years 
ago, an Indiana citizen’s auto struck a neighbor, broke 
the neighbor’s leg. Last week the neighbor’s auto 
knocked over the Indiana citizen, broke his leg. A move- 
ment to keep records of coincidences of this sort was 
projected. . . . International relations looked up. . . . To 
show honor to English King George during his recent 
visit to France, Paris authorities cancelled summonses 
for illegal parking and other traffic violations. Pleased 
with the warm welcome given the English sovereigns, 
a London insurance company, which was billing the 
French Navy for a plate-glass window broken by two 
French’ sailors, tore up the bill, producing thereby a 
feeling of gratitude throughout the French battle fleet. 
It was understood, however, that all English windows 
broken by the French Navy in the future would be 
charged for at regular rates. ... Measures to keep seals 
from strolling on the streets were taken in Salt Lake 
City. Seals broke from their enclosure, roamed through 
the streets. Pedestrians were reported to be opposed 
to having seals promenading on the sidewalks. .. . 
Mistakes were observed. .. . In Portland, Ore., a citizen 
frantically called the police: “A man’s dying in an 
automobile.” Ambulance, police cars rushed to the scene, 
found the supposedly dying man was a sleeping WPA 
worker who had been assigned to count cars for a traffic 
tally. THe PaRADER 











